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CHAPTER IX. 
MR. SONDES’ VISITOR. 


Ir is a hard thing for a wealthy man to be 
struck down suddenly from strength to weak- 
ness ; and when my lord gets the fingers blown 
off his hand, or loses the sight of one of his eyes, 
or is thrown in hunting, and crippled to the 
extent of never being able to waltz again, the 
world is lavish enough of its sympathy and com- 
miseration. 

“‘ Blessed in every other respect, it is so sad,” 
society says; and society never forgets his 
lamentable case, but speaks of the man softly and 
in whispers, and throws a certain romance over 
him, and compassionates the accident which has 
injured his health, or impaired his good looks, or 


prevents his killing the partridges, or bearing 
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away the brush, with much kindness and per- 
sistency. 

No one can say the world is backward about 
tendering its condolences on such an occasion: 
neither is it at all apt to forget the sufferer. 

Poor Lord Adonis, and poor Sir Charles 
Stalwart, and poor Mr. Millionaire, and that dear 
deformed boy, the Earl of Mammon’s son! are 
these people not pitied? Are the sad afflictions 
with which, in the course of a mysterious Provi- 
dence, they have been visited not talked of with 
lengthened faces, with lowered voices, with many 
shakes of the head, with many wise saws about 
there being troubles in all households ? 

And why should they not, you ask ? Why 
not, indeed! It is very sad, it is very pitiful; it 
is, God knows, oftentimes very terrible, to see 
the wreck of a body which still, as that true 
woman said of her lover, suffices to hold a man’s 
soul; but yet—yet—oh! friends, are we not all 
one flesh and blood, and is it not as hard for one 
human being to be maimed and lacerated, and 


probed and crippled, as another? Is it not even 
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harder for the worker than for the man of 
leisure? Is it not worse for those to be sick 
who have to go out in the driving sleet, in the 
pelting rain, than for the gentlefolks who can lie 
in bed or sit at home in easy-chairs with cushions 
to their backs, with eau-de-cologne to their 
heads? And is it not, in conclusion, and to 
bring the argument up to the desired point, worse 
fora person to feel he will have to fight the 
battle of life wounded, than for his neighbour to 
remember that he will be for ever able to nurse 
his ailments by his own fireside ? 

The world is not tender to its workers ; fortu- 
nately perhaps for them; because no man ever 
works so well as he who—thrusting his fist in the 
face of the world, denouncing its shams, cursing 
its hypocrisy, despising its soft words, spurning 
its contemptuous patronage, rejecting its in- 
sufficient help—strips himself for the conflict, 
trusting in nothing save the assistance of his 
Maker, and the strength of his own right arm, 

Still, whether fortunately or unfortunately, the 


world is not tender towards its workers; it loads 
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the lame man who can drive through life in his 
carriage with the most lavish sympathy; but how 
about the lame man who has to walk through 
existence, and earn just enough to keep himself 
off the parish by the way ! 

How! Are there not queen bees as well as 
drones? And what are the lives of twenty 
drones when compared to the comfort and well- 
being of one queen bee ? 

The world’s sympathy after all is necessarily 
limited to the ailments and accidents of the 
mighty few. Too many of the rank and file are 
cut down every day for any strict social account 
to be kept of their sufferings. When the blood- 
horse breaks his leg, or sprains his fetlock, great 
is the cry of compassion; and grooms and 
ostlers, and trainers and owners, make lamenta- 
tion over him, touching him with tender and 
gentle hands the while. But when his brother, 
the hack, falls and cuts his knees, how different! 
He is lashed to his feet again with many curses ; 
trembling and shaken, he is whipped on, over the 


stones. There are no thousands hanging to his 
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life; there is nothing interesting about the poor 
brute; and he is dealt with accordingly. 

Behold the application—carriages, sympathy, 
earnest inquiries for the young lady who was not 
hurt,—for the young lady, who, had she been 
hurt, was daughter to so rich a father that every 
luxury would still have been at her command; 
while, for the worker, a lift to the nearest hospital 
—in which he found himself, when he “ came to,” 
a long time afterwards. - 

There was one man, however, who did not 
follow the multitude in their laudable desire to 
learn how it fared with Miss Alwyn, but who 
rather stood to Lawrence in his distress. 

He wanted, when once he heard the surgeon’s 
opinion of the case, to have the youth removed 
to his own lodgings; but the doctors so strongly 
recommended him to let his friend stay where he 
was, that Mr. Forbes bowed his will to their 
opinion. He wanted, however, to know if he 
could be of use to Lawrence, if he had any 
Telations to whom he would wish a message con- 


veyed; if there were any one he particularly 


i, 
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desired to see; and, when it was getting quite 
late in the day, when Lawrence had suffered 
torments, and fainted during the torture many 
times, when all that could be done had been 
done, and the youth was lying “ comfortably,” as 
the nurses said, his new friend was permitted to 
go into the accident ward, and speak to him. 

Lawrence’s eyes were dim with pain and weak- 
ness, but he recognised Mr. Forbes’s face in a 
moment, and said in a voice so low that the other 
had to stoop to catch his words: 

‘I wonder if you are my evil fate ? ” 

“‘T hope not,” was the reply ; ‘‘ what can have 
put such an idea into your mind ?” 

“Because,” and the faint voice waved and 
shook a little, “from the moment we first met, I 
wanted to be rid of you—because—it was while 
talking to you I chanced just to catch the horse 
when I did. When you first spoke to me—I was 
strong as you are—but I shall never be sound 
and strong again.” 

He spoke all this at intervals, drawing his. 
breath painfully and with much difficulty—with 
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50 much difficulty, indeed, that the house-surgeon 
came up beside him as he talked, and so chariced 
to catch the last part of his sentence. 

“Do not say that,’ he remarked, before Mr. 
Forbes could make any answer ; “ we will put you 
to rights in a few weeks, and send you home as 
well as ever you were in your life.” 

Whereupon Lawrence turned his head towards 
the speaker, and gasped out, while a look of fierce 
despair came into his dark eyes,— 

“ Do you think I am a fool ?—do you take me 
for an idiot ?—do you imagine—I do not—know 
—that—though—if my arm—or leg—vwere 


smashed—you—might cut it off—and leave the 





rest of my body hale and hearty yet what has 
happened to me now—it is beyond the power of 
your skill—or—the skill of any man—to——” 

“Now I tell you what,” interrupted the 
surgeon; ‘‘you must not talk: you must keep 
yourself quiet.” 

But Lawrence hitched his head up a little on 
the pillow, and drawing his breath with a sort of 
spasm went on: 


VOL. I. L 
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‘““I may not have your knowledge—but—I 
have my own feelings. Do you—understand 
how the brute came down upon me—with its— 
knees doubled up. I'll be bound there was not 
a hair—of—the devil hurt. I can feel him now.” 
And without any more to do, the patient closed 
his eyes, turned a shade whiter, if that were 
possible, and almost fainted as he lay. While 
the surgeon applied restoratives, Mr. Forbes 
whispered,— ) 

“Is he speaking the truth?” To which the 
other answered, “ Yes.” | 

There are some patients whom it is useless to 
try to flatter with vain hopes; and from that 
time forth there was no disguise attempted | 
towards the country lad who had come up to 
London to push his fortune. 

He might be patched up again and pass, to 
ordinary observers, as sound enough; but the 
doctors knew, and he knew, that when the horse . 
crashed down upon his chest, the strong vigorous 
health was crushed out of him for life. 


Lawrence was right. With a leg broken— 
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with an arm gone—with far more frightful 
injuries to look at, the result would not have 
proved so disastrous; and when he awoke to full 
consciousness again, he would have resumed his 
story and taken up his parable once more; but 
the surgeon stopped. him, remarking if he had 
any message he wished conveyed to his friends, 
Mr. Forbes might wait and receive it, but other- 
wise that gentleman had better go. 

As Lawrence made no answer to this observa- 
tion, Mr. Forbes leaned over and asked him if he 
had any relatives in London. 

“Yes.” 
~ “You would like them of course to know where 
you are, and how it happened ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Tf you tell me where they live I will go to 
them at once.” 

There was ‘a pause, during the continuance of 
which Lawrence seemed to be fighting a battle 
with his lungs for breath. Mr. Forbes was going 
to speak again, when the other suddenly broke 
out :-— 

L 2 
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“T do not want you to trouble yourself about 
me; I did not stop your horse; I did not save 


your life, and unless you are in love with the girl, 


9 





I cannot see any claim 

“‘T never said you had any claim,” interrupted 
Mr. Forbes, quietly enough, though he coloured 
to his very temples either with vexation or anger ; 
“but you cannot help my giving you my admira- 
tion for as brave and rash an action as I ever 
saw performed. You cannot hinder my being 
your friend, whether you choose to be mine or 
not.” 

“There must be an end of this, gentlemen,” 
remarked the surgeon. “Mr. Forbes, I am 
sorry to have to seem hard, but you really cannot 
remain here any longer.”’ 

‘Tell me where I am to go,” entreated Percy, 
laying a persuasive hand on Lawrence’s, which 
was stretched out over the coverlid; “if you do 
not wish me to do anything for you in the future, 
at all events let me be of some little service to 
you in the present. I am not one of the Alwyns; 


I did not buy Mallingford ; I am not a rich man: 
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{ am a struggling one like yourself, and I only | 
want to do for you now what I hope some other 
man would do for me, if 1 were lying here in 
your place. Tell me where your friends live,” 
and there came such a pleading tone into his 
voice, such an eager, earnest expression into his 
face, that Lawrence, almost in spite of himself as 
it seemed, was forced to answer: _ 

“Go to Mr. Sondes. He lives in Stepney 
Causeway, Commercial Road, and tell him 
Lawrence Barbour, who is lying here with his 
breast-bone broken and every rib dislocated, 
would like——” 

‘‘He can see you to-morrow,” interposed the 
surgeon, answering his questioning look. 

‘Commercial Road, where?” asked Mr. 
Forbes. 

“Limehouse,” was the reply; “beg him—to 
tell—Mr. Perkins,” added Lawrence, who was 
inwardly anathematising his own cowardice in 
not allowing this fashionably-dressed young 
fellow, who seemed so grievously in want of 


employment, to go due East to Distaff Yard. 
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But he could not do it. He had not moral 
courage enough at that moment to bid Mr. 
Forbes encounter Mrs. Perkins and the children, 
and the vulgarity of the small common establish- 
ment. 

Even in health he would have had to put all 
pride in his pocket before introducing any 
stranger to such a family circle as that; and now 
in sickness, with a dreadful depression weighing 
him down, with every word a pain to utter, with 
every breath he drew hurting him, with a terrible 
faint sickness coming continually over him, he 
was quite unable even to contemplate such a visit 
calmly, and so compromised matters with his 
own conscience by telling it Mr. Sondes’ house 
was nearer and easier to find than Distaff Yard. 

“ Anything else?” asked Mr. Forbes, before 
he departed. 

“Yes—one moment—if there is any danger, 
he might write to my father.” 

“There is no danger,” said the surgeon. 
“There is not,” he repeated, seeing Lawrence's | 


eyes were fastened doubtfully on his face. 
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“Then Mr. Sondes had better see you before 
writing to your father,” suggested Mr. Forbes. 
“Now, good-by. Keep up your spirits. Tl call 
and see how you are to-morrow,” and the young 
man turned and left the ward accompanied by - 
the surgeon, who having taken an amazing fancy, 
not to his patient, but to his patient’s friend, 
walked with the latter as far as the outer 
door. 

“A singular youth,’ he remarked. “May I 
ask if you have known him long ?.” 

“No; but I have long known who he is—a 
son of Mr. Barbour, who was formerly owner of 
Mallingford End; and the young lady whose 
horse he stopped to-day is Miss Alwyn, daughter 
of Mr. Alwyn, of Hereford Street and Mallingford 
End, Hertfordshire.” ; 

“Bless my soul! how singular! quite ro- 
mantic!” In a moment, and without tedious 
explanations, the surgeon recognised the pecu- 
harity of the position. Clearly his brains did 
not require to be poked after and stirred up into 


action like the very inefficient brains of many 
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people. “It is a hard case,” he went on. “Is 
Mr. Barbour—our young friend, I mean—pos- 
sessed of an independent income ?” 

‘‘On the contrary: he has lately come to 
London in order to engage in business.” 

“‘ He had better go back to the country,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ His chest will never stand desk 
work again.” 

“Miss Alwyn ought, in my opinion, to marry 
him,” said Percy Forbes. “It is the least she 
can do, I think, under the circumstances,” and a 
smile, which certainly was not quite pleasant, 
curled the young man’s lips as he propounded 
this idea. “It is a great pity we did not take 
him to Hereford Street and let her nurse him 
through it;” and Percy laughed outright this 
time, while the surgeon said, inquiringly, “She 
was not hurt ?” 

“ Hurt; not in the least. He got the whole 
benefit of the accident.” 

“A good horsewoman?” But Percy did not 
answer. He only shook hands with the surgeon 


and laughed again, before he went away along 
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Piccadilly and hailed a cab, and bade the driver 
take him as fast as he could to Stepney Cause- 
way. 

It was late in the evening before he reached 
the old house; but he found Mr. Sondes still 
seated in the dining-room with his wine untasted 
before him. Lawrence had promised to call on 
his way back from the West, and Mr. Sondes was 
waiting for his appearance when Mr. Forbes 
entered. 

“IT have a message for you,” the gentleman 
stated, after the first commonplaces were over, 
“from a relative of yours, if Iam not mistaken, 
—Mr. Lawrence Barbour.” 

_“ He is not my relative,” answered Mr. Sondes; 
“but that is of no consequence. What is the 
message ? Has the lad been getting himself into 
any mess ?”’ 

‘‘He has met with an accident,” answered Mr. 
Forbes. “ He will not be able to come home to- 


9 


night, nor for many nights, I fear ;” and without 
any further preface or hesitation, he went on to 


tell Mr. Sondes all about his meeting with 
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Lawrence, about the runaway horse, about the 
accident. 

Across these details, however, Mr. Sondes cut 
relentlessly. 

“Is he badly hurt?” he asked. “Tell me the 
worst, sir, I beg. Is he in danger? I am no 
relation. Do not be afraid to speak.” 

“He is in no danger; but he is very badly 
hurt—so badly that I do not think he can ever | 
be very strong again. He is sadly injured about 
the chest.” 

‘* And he has his way to make in the world!” 

‘That is the worst part of the business,” said 
Mr. Forbes. ‘ He will never be able to sit ata 
desk again.” 

“He never has sat at a desk,” retorted Mr. 
Sondes. ‘He never is likely to have to sit at 
one: and if it comes to that, what do you know 
about desks, sir? You do not look as if you and 
work of any kind were very intimate acquaint- 
ances.” 

‘Poverty makes people acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows,” retorted Mr. Forbes. “ Business 
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and I know more of each other than you might 
Imagine. Is there anything I can do for you at 
the West ?” he added, rising, and holding his hat 
so gracefully the while, that Mr. Sondes thought ~ 
him a fop, and disliked him accordingly. 

Still, common politeness demanded that he 
should ask this man, who had taken such trouble 
in Lawrence’s behalf, to remain and have wine, 
or coffee, or dinner, or something; and accord- 
ingly Mr. Sondes did press his hospitality on 
Percy Forbes much more earnestly than was his 
wont. . 

But nothing could induce his visitor to prolong 
his stay. ‘I have an engagement this evening I 
must keep,” he said, and he moved towards the 
door, Mr. Sondes following. 

“TI will walk with you till you get a cab,” said 
that gentleman, who felt perhaps that his best 
manner seemed a little rough to this individual, . 
who affected the hours, and fashions, and habits 
of the West. ‘The Commercial Road is not the 
pleasantest street in the world for a stranger to 


find his way along.” 
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They were by this time standing together in 
the hall, and while Mr. Sondes was looking about 
for his hat, Percy Forbes remarked on the beauty 
of the garden, which he could see through that 
doorway which now leads out into the wretchedest 
of wretched yards. 

There were a few steps down from the hall to 
the doorway, and at the foot of the steps, framed 
in the dark oak, and with the green of the grass- 
plot, and the bright flowers in the garden for 
background, stood Olivine, looking half-shyly 
half-curiously at thé stranger. 

“Your little daughter?” said Mr. Forbes, 
inquiringly. | 

“No, my niece.—Olivine, come here.” 

Obediently, but still slowly, she ascended the 
short flight of stairs. She came out of the light 
of the summer's evening into the dark hall, and 
still nestling a kitten to her heart, offered her 
hand at her uncle’s desire to the strange gentle- 
man. 

As she did so she lifted her eyes to his face, 
which was frank and fearless, and handsome 


re 
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enough to win a child’s admiration and affec- 
tion. 

He stroked the kitten, and he stroked her hair; 
then he said, looking in the sweet pensive little 
face, “ Will you kiss me, dear?” 

Without the least hesitation she put her lips 
to his, and kissed him as he asked her; then he 
bade her good-by, and walked out into the 
street, accompanied by her uncle, and—forgot 
her ! 

He did not imagine then, there would ever 
come a time when at thought of that girl his 
manhood would fail him—his courage and de- 
termination fade away. He could not tell then 
that when the years had gone by, at the very 
sight of Olivine his heart would be moved, and 
his spirit shaken like a reed; that she would 
grow to be more to him than any human being 
had ever been before, or might ever be again; 
that he would tremble at the touch of her 
hand, and change colour at the sound of her 
voice. 


He could not foresee, as he paced slowly down 
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Stepney Causeway and into the Commercial 
Road, how the events of that day were destined 
to be wound in and out ‘through every year of 
his future life; how they were to appear and 
reappear in the web of his existence, forming 
strange and unexpected patterns, and weaving in 
threads now dark, now light, as the spinning | 
went on from day to day, and from month to 
month, till the work was completed, and the tale 
told. 

See him, as he walks along, with his thick 
chestnut hair stirred by the evening breeze, with 
his brownish-grey eyes looking to right and left 
at the strange people and the strange place in 
which he found himself. See this man, whose 
life had been so different to Lawrence’s, glancing 
at the locality in which my hero’s lot was cast; 
see him, and stamp his features on your memory, 
for he has almost as much to do with this story 
as Lawrence Barbour himself. 

Tall and handsome, and distinguished-looking, 
with waving chestnut hair, a broad square fore- 


head, a frank kindly mouth, eyes of that won- 
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derful brown-grey, as I have said, trim whiskers, 
and closely-shaven chin. 

There was, however, something foppish about 
him; something, perhaps, a little effeminate and 
provoking ; something almost too cool and self- 
possessed in his manners. Life did not appear 
to be life in very earnest to him. He had none 
of Lawrence Barbour’s fierce energy and defiant 
resolution. 

He had been brought up in a different school, 
and he entered that school with a different 
nature; yet the two never wholly lost sight of one 
another from that day, when, after separating 
from Mr. Sondes, Percy Forbes drove straight to 
his lodgings, arrayed himself in evening costume, 
and then went off to Hereford Street, where he 
was received by both Mr. and Miss Alwyn with, 
figuratively speaking, open arms. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN HOSPITAL. 


In an essay of Pope’s addressed to Sir Richard 
Temple, the poet alludes to the owner of a house 
that stood at the corner of Grosvenor Place, in 
lines which I quote, although they may seem for 
the moment to have no connection with St. 
George’s Hospital, where Lawrence Barbour lay 
through the lovely summer weather, lamenting 
his ill-fortune, chafing over the accident that 
kept him still a prisoner. 

Speaking of the “ ruling passion,’ Pope 


says :— 


‘* Old politicians chew on wisdom past, 
‘And totter on in business to the last ; 
As weak, as earnest, and as gravely out, 
As sober Lanesborough dancing in the gout.” 
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This was the Lord Lanesborough who more 
than an hundred and fifty years ago sought an 
interview with Queen Anne, and advised her 
Majesty to dissipate her grief for the loss of her 
husband—by dancing ! 

This was the Lord Lanesborough who stated, 
on the front of his house for the information of 


all passers by :— 


‘¢ It is my delight to be 
Both in town and country.” 


This was the Lord Lanesborough who lived 
and danced in that mansion which formerly oc- 
cupied the ground now covered by St. George’s 
Hospital. Changes seem occasionally to have 
been effected almost as rapidly in former days 
asin our times. Queen Anne only ascended the 
throne in 1702, anf his lordship must have kept 
his residence for many a long day after that, just 
beyond the “Turnpike House.” Yet, in 1733, 
St. George’s was completed, being opened for the 
reception of patients on New Year's Day, 1784. 

Opposite to the site which the hospital now 
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occupies there was formerly one of the numerous 
forts which were raised by the inhabitants of 
London in 1642, when fears were entertained of 
an attack by the Royal army. 

Looking at the old maps, the ancient inagike 
house, which we must take as our standing point, 
would seem to have been perfectly in the country 
at the time Lord Lanesborough resided opposite 
Hide Park, as it was spelt in those days. 

So late indeed as 1770 the hospital appears to 
have been entirely surrounded by country. Lite- 
rally it stood in the parish of St. George’s in the 
Fields. 

Tattersall’s did not begin its existence until 
nine years afterwards. Grosvenor Place also 
had still to be built, as wellas Chapel and Halkin 
Streets, the whole of Belgravia, and Pimlico. 
Indeed it is only about thirty years since the 
Five Fields, ‘where robbers lie ih wait,” was 
broken up into building ground. What changes 
the old hospital has seen, and what changes still 
remain for it to see! 


Tattersall’s life began when St. George’s had 
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attained a respectable age, and Tattersall’s is 
now gone; Grosvenor Place is going. Will there 
ever be a railway through St. George’s and 
Rotten Row, or is that the point at which British 
endurance would rebel ? 

Still we are living now at such a pace that 
actually the things which are here to-day, are 
away to-morrow. 

We let a week slip by without passing through 
some familiar thoroughfare, and when we enter 
it again, behold the old place seems strange. to 
us ! How, therefore, will it fare before many 
years have passed with St. George’s, out of 
which I would paint an interior, on which the 
summer sun shone brightly ? 

It was a cheerful room, with many windows, 
light and well ventilated. There were the in- 
evitable rows of beds; there were the pale faces 
of the haggard, the aged, the weary, resting on 
the pillows in every variety of position. There 
were the flowers, growing as flowers belonging 
directly or indirectly to the poor always do. 


grow, luxuriantly,—in pots placed in front of the 
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window at the extreme end of the ward. There were 
men convalescent sitting up, and driving those who 
were grievously sick and distressed in body and 
mind almost out of their senses at sight of their 
robuster health; there were boys, little boys, 
leaning over the sides of their beds and playing 
with simple toys, as you, reader, have seen, or 
may see them doing at this ‘present hour. 
There was the same wonderful silence, the same 
absence of complaint, as strikes a stranger 
entering any London hospital for the first time ; 
further, there was the same cleanliness, the same 
order, the same absence of everything calculated 
to produce nausea or horror, as is the case in 
this year of grace in which I am writing. 

There was sickness, which is incident to 
humanity; there was sorrow, which it is the 
will of God shall fall to the lot of many; there 
was suffering, which skill can oftentimes merely 
palliate, not cure: but there was charity, there 
was help, there was constant care. - 

All man’s efforts, we know, are incapable of 


perfection. His finest charities are liable to 
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abuse, his best-conceived schemes fall short of 
the mark, his most holy intentions get soiled 
with the dust and dirt of our mortality, and 
there is no work that he can execute in which 
faults may not be detected ; but still, what man 
could do, had been done here. Even Lawrence 
Barbour, who anathematised the students, and 
employed himself in spying out the nakedness 
of the land, admitted that, as a whole, the place 
was well managed, and said he did not think he 
could have been better taken care of had he been 
a peer of the realm. 

He made this statement to Mr. Sondes, lying, 
not in the accident ward, to which shortly after 
his entrance there chanced to come a great ac- 
cession of patients, but occupying a bed in one 
of the upstairs wards, where visitors not a few 
were wont to gather round him. | 

He was getting slowly better, but the terrible 
depression which usually follows such injuries as 
he had received could not easily be got ‘rid of. 
He suffered dreadful physical pain, but that was 


as nothing in comparison to the mental torture 
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which, as the days went by, increased, rather 
than diminished. | 

“What shall I be fit for?” he was asking 
Mr. Sondes on the day when I again take up 
the thread of my story. ‘“ For God’s sake tell 
me what I shall be fit for when I leave this 
place!” | 

“Have patience, my boy; do not despair: 
we shall find something,” replied Mr. Sondes. 
“ By-the-by, has Mr. Alwyn been to see you ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Lawrence, ‘“ he has been 
here three times—twice when I was too ill to 
talk to any person, and once when I was 
allowed to see him. He came,” went on Mr. 
Lawrence Barbour, ‘ dressed in his everlasting 
light grey trousers, and his black waistcoat, and 
he had that watch-chain which I know so well, 
with seals attached to it, and his boots creaked, 
and he received much respect at the hands both 
of doctors and nurses.” 

“Now do not talk,” entreated Mr. Sondes; 
“* you know talking is bad for you.”’ 


** Then what on earth do you ask me questions 
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for?” retorted the other. “I tell you, Mr. 
Sondes, if I do not talk to some one I shall 
gomad. I. lie here hour after hour, think, think, 
thinking. It is no child’s play enduring one’s 
own reflections in such a place as this. Mr. 
Alwyn wanted to take me to his house, but I 
and the doctor jointly declined his offer. He is 
in great distress. He is the grand seigneur no 
more. He is going to write to my father and 
press upon him the hospitalities of Hereford 
Street. I he quiet when it is getting dusk, and 
consider Mr. Alwyn, and wonder where the 
sugars and spices grow that produce such 
fortunes.”’ 

He spoke all this at intervals, but still would 
not suffer Mr. Sondes to mterpose a word till 
he had quite finished, when that gentleman 
remarked— \ 

‘You are cynical.” 

‘“AmI? If so, it is the fault of Mr. Alwyn 
and his money. I wonder if gold have a scent 
—if the smell of it be carried in the air—if the 


knowledge thereof groweth like the stature of a 
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goodly tree. I shut my eyes, and Mr. Alwyn — 
rises to my view, Mammon incarnate; and then I 
consider my own almost helpless future. Oh, 
Lord! oh, Lord! was it not hard to deal with . 
me thus?” And Lawrence turned his face aside, 
and—may I say it, without impeaching his man- 
hood—wept. 

What is there to tell about those days, spent as 
they were in one of London’s great and useful 
hospitals ; what is there to chronicle, save that 
the man (was he not one by reason of his 
struggle and his suffering) slept and ate and 
drank, and swallowed his medicine by rule and 
order, and had visitors when he was allowed, and 
thought at all times and seasons most convenient 
to himself. 

Mr. Perkins came often to see him, arrayed in 
his Sunday clothes, and exhibiting the most 
wonderful waistcoat it had as yet entered into 
Lawrence’s head to conceive of any person 
wearing as a matter of choice. 

He looked, as all such persons do look when 


respectably dressed, excessively ill at ease, but 


a. 
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he evidently considered his costume the correct 
thing for an hospital tlose to Hyde Park, and 
consoled himself for any discomfort it entailed 
accordingly. 

On the whole, I think Lawrence liked talking 
to his kinsman best of all his visitors. Mr. Per- 
kins told him about the latest dodge in coffee 
berries; about a recent detection of spurious 
nutmegs ; made him his confidant concerning a 
method, a new method he had discovered, of 
coating peppercorns, and spoke cheerfully of 
such work as Lawrence could do whether his 
chest were made sound or not. 

This guest was certainly more successful in 
winning gracious words from Lawrence than Mr. 
Alwyn, who was a business man, with Money 
written on every line, on every wrinkle, on every 
feature, on every fold of his attire, and yet who 
aped the fashionable man of solid West-End 
standing all the time. 

He was, though not an old man, old-fashioned 
in his dress, address, style of living, choice of 


wines, and so forth; but yet, spite of all this, ill- 
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natured people said Mr. Alwyn was not quite so 
antiquated in his business ideas as his tailor was 
in the cut of his clothes. 

As to his appearance Mr. Alwyn was a heavy- 
looking individual of fifty, with a slight tendency 
towards a “ corporation,” who always, as Law- 
rence remarked, wore grey trousers, a black frock 
coat, a black waistcoat, a watch which he carried 
in afob. Attached to this watch were various 
keys and seals, which jingled as Mr. Alwyn drew 
forth his chronometer, and checked it against the 
surgeon's silver turnip. 

The man was, as Lawrence said, ‘‘ Mammon 
incarnate; and he wants me to go and stay at his 
house,” laughed the youth, as well as he was able. 
“To go and stay with him, and make acquaint- 
ance with his daughter! I told the old fellow 
she never had ridden, and never could ride. I 
told him we used to watch her coming out of the 
park gates at Mallingford, and prophesy that she 
would break her neck some day, but that I little 
thought it was I who should suffer from her want 


of skill. He looked very grave at first over it, 
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but seems to have come to the conclusion I was 
right after all, and wants to improve our know- 
ledge of one another ; as if we did not know too 
much of each other already,”’ and Lawrence 
laughed again. 

Imagine such sentences as these, uttered with 
difficulty at intervals; fancy that conversations 
of this description were the only bright spots in 
the monotony of that weary time, and then 
picture to your own imagination, each reader 
among the number I am happy to be now 
addressing, what a purgatory it must have 
seemed to a person of Lawrence Barbour's active 
nature. 

_ It would be easy to tell you of the breaks in 
his life, of his various visitors, of how the men 
from Distaff Yard came in little relays to see 
him, and were wont, after the manner of their 
fraternity, to shake hands till the patient 
screamed with the pain such shaking caused. 
There would be no difficulty in setting forth all 
this—in recalling out of the past the conversa- 


tions that were held, the trivial circumstances 
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which were repeated ; but how should I ever find 
words to tell you about the interminable hours 
and days when he was alone, during the course of 
which he thought of the cruel accident that had 
left him stranded and disabled, like a _ ship- 
wrecked vessel, on the shores of life ? 

How could I ever hope to convey to you an 
idea of the diligence with which he cursed his 
destiny, of the persistency he displayed in refus- 
ing all medical comfort, in disbelieving all surgical 
reports ? 

It is not given to all men to sit down in silence, 
making no sign while the tempest sweeps by. 
There are not many who can possess their souls 
with patience, and if there be, such patience, was 
not vouchsafed at any rate to Lawrence Barbour. 

He had suffered and was suffering, and he 
could not help repining. His health was gone, 
and his occupation to a great extent gone 
with it, 

What should he be, this prematurely old young 
man? What was to be his lot in life? How 


was money still to be made ?—how was the 
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ground to be roped off—the bets booked—the 
race won? 

True he knew the battle is not always ‘to the 
strong, and so—for youth is very hopeful—he 
sometimes trusted things might yet go well with 
him. Upon the other hand, Lawrence’s nature, 
though not melancholy, was yet like the natures 
of many energetic individuals, inelastic; further; 
his physical condition ,was depressing in the ex- 
treme, and oftener than I could tell, he got into 
straits of despondency which were most wearing 
to himself, and trying to those interested in his 
recovery. 

All at once, however, there came a change. 
Mr. Barbour senior arrived in London in a much 
more desponding state of. mind than even that in 
which it pleased Lawrence to revel, and wished 
to take his boy home with him. _ . 

At the very mention of this, Lawrence fired up. 

Was it for a trumpery accident his father 
desired he should relinquish the hopes and plans 
of his life? ‘Was his father dreaming when he 


demanded such a sacrifice? Did the doctors say 
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he was fit for nothing but vegetating in the 
country? Then the doctors lied! He, Law- 
rence Barbour, meant to show the whole of them, 
relations, friends, foes, surgeons, what he could 
yet do in spite of his dislocated ribs and his un- 
sound chest. 

‘ Not win the race!” he muttered; “ we shall 
see.” And from that time forth he ceased com- 
plaining, he ceased fretting, and lay through the 
length of those tantalizingly fine summer days, 
planning, thinking, determining; more resolute, 
and more persistent, than ever as to his future 


course. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ONE OF MAMMON’S ELECT. 


THERE are drawbacks to most things ; a curse 
oftentimes walks side by side with a blessing; 
there are few pleasant days in life over which no 
cloud comes to cast a shadow, and there is 
scarcely any talent that can be bestowed upon 
man but contains within itself some correspond- 
ing disadvantage. | 

To cleverness perhaps the drawback is chiefly 
that even cleverness must have its youth. A 
man or woman, as a rule, cannot be like other 
people through boyhood or girlhood and. then 
suddenly bud out into genius. The tree shows 
early what it is going to bear, and in the human 
subject it is apt to develope its proclivities with 


rather a disagreeable amount of empressement. 
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Sweet youth! innocent youth! guileless youth! 
trusting youth! ingenuous youth! exclaim our 
poets, and rhapsodize accordingly; but it never 
enters into the head of even the most unprac- 
tical of writers to say there is anything charm- 
ing about youth if it be clever. 

Somehow cleverness is not a robe which young 
people ever seem able to wear with humility. 
It is too gorgeous for them; they go about 
vaunting their plumage, and setting up their 
splendid feathers for all the world to take note 
of and admire. Farther, they appear to think 
that the Almighty has made them a rare species 
by themselves, and are arrogant accordingly. 

The consciousness of power is a fine thing; 
it carries a man through many an uneven way, 
over many a terrible obstacle; but till people 
have learned that even power is not everything, 
till they have had many a rub, many a fall, 
many a hard lesson, great mental strength and 
unusual talent are apt to make our acquaintances 
a trifle disagreeable. Even inferiority does not 
like to be ridden over roughshod. A donkey 
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may have a tender mouth, and till the garments 
of genius lose a little of their pristine freshness, 
till their wearer ceases to be recognised by them 
instead of by himself, till he subdues his manner 
and walks soberly and discreetly along the high- 
ways of existence, till, in fact, the newness of 
being cleverer than his fellows ceases to oppress 
him, and to tinge his address with arrogance, it 
is to be feared that no one outside his own circle 
of intimate friends and relations will be much 
enchanted with the great future chemist, or 
doctor, or lawyer, or author, or engineer, or man 
of business. 

True genius, we are occasionally told, is always 
modest and retiring ; but if this be the case, true 
genius very rarely walks abroad, except in its 
extreme old age. 

Fact is, perhaps, that precocity always tries to 
stand too high. It is never contented to remain 
in the plains, but is eternally striving to reach: 
the hills, where sit the greybeards and the sages. 

Essentially, the characteristic of youthful talent 


is mental loneliness; and mental loneliness is 
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just one of those things with which ordinary 
humanity has no patience; for which it has no 
toleration. 

Mediocrity resents it as a personal affront, 
inferiority regards it with awe and wonder, sym- 
pathy is flung back by it, kindness fails to melt 
the ice; and consequently the youth, pressing 
onward to distinction, pursues his way in solitude, 
thinking the world perhaps as hard and cold, as 
the world thinks him disagreeable and conceited. 

The world, that portion of it I mean with 
which Lawrence Barbour chanced at this period 
of his history to be thrown in contact, arrived 
vaguely at some such conclusions concerning my 
hero as those which I have been endeavouring to 
set forth. 

He was no favourite in hospital. Neither 
doctors nor nurses were greatly charmed by him. 

Everything that ‘skill could do for his ailments 
was done, yet Lawrence made no sign of real 
thankfulness. 

There was, however, this much to be urged on 


his side of the question, that he certainly was in 


~ 
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the position of that individual whom the Irish- 
man was employed to flog. 


? 


“Bad cess to ye,” exclaimed the Hibernian, 
“whether I hit high, or whether I hit low, it’s all 
the same, nothing satisfies ye.” 

For precisely the same reason perhaps nothing 
thoroughly satisfied Lawrence. It was a bad 
business, and the surgeons could only make a 
patch-work affair of all their mending. As 
regarded Mr. Alwyn, it was his duty to come 
and inquire after the health of the man who lay 
enduring torments, because a young lady who 
did not know how to ride had been permitted to 
mount a spirited horse. Likewise, Lawrence 
felt that Miss Alwyn was merely performing a 
needful courtesy when she sent him rare flowers, 
and fruits, and kind messages, intermixed with 
many regrets. 

He was wont to turn the flowers over some- 
what contemptuously after Mr. Alwyn left, and 
to remark that he supposed they had been grown 
at Mallingford. 

Further, he never touched the fruit, but let 


w 2 
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whomsoever would, eat it with the sublimest self- 
denial. 

He had curious ideas on many subjects, and 
as he never hesitated to broach his opinions if 
occasion arose for his doing so, he came in time 
to be regarded as a singular case, not merely by 
reason of his injury, which was exceptional, but 
also because of his mental organisation, which 
was peculiar. 

For this reason, if Lawrence did not win love, 
he arrested attention. His powers of endurance 
were so great, his capacity for suffering was 80 
extreme, the intensity of his despair so pitiful, 
and the courage with which he faced the worst 
and defied it, so rare, that whether those around 
liked or disliked him, they could not help being 
attracted by suth a nature. Strength, whether 
for evil or for good, energy, whether of mind or 
of body, has a fascination for the most of us; 
and this young man was so strong in all those 
points, wherein the majority of his fellows were 
weak, he had such powers in him, undeveloped 


though they might be, there was such a con- 
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scious superiority in the way he spoke, in the 
answers he returned to questions, in his bearing 
towards Mr. Alwyn, that even the great man 
himself pronounced Lawrence to be a “ remark- 
able fellow,” and professed his inability to make 
head or tail of him. 

‘‘He is very ugly, papa, is he not?” asked 
Miss Alwyn; when he advanced this theory of 
Lawrence being an enigma. 

Parent and child were seated at the time in 
the drawing-room of their house, in Hereford 
Street, and Mr. Alwyn, being rather given to 
renewed inspections of his premises, looked all 
round the apartment before he answered. 

“No, not ugly, my dear; decidedly not ugly. 
Do you not remember seeing him at Malling- 
ford? <A plain-young man, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not ugly.” 

‘IT remember him very well indeed,” answered 
Miss Alwyn. “ He used to be continually staring up 
at our pew in church, and I thought him hideous.” — 

‘“‘No person could be hideous with such eyes 


as his, Etta,” answered Mr. Alwyn. 
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“Why, what kind has he got ?” inquired Miss 
Henrietta, who knew all about Lawrence Bar- 
bour’s eyes a great deal better than her father. 

“ They are dark, clever, piercing eyes,” replied 
the rich man, “ eyes, that never seem to be off 
one’s face, and that go travelling down into one’s 
thoughts, and reading them. And he does read 
them, too,” added Mr. Alwyn, “for he has 
answered me time after time according to iy 
thoughts, rather than my words. A remarkable 
youth: I should not wonder if he rises to emi- 
nence some of these days.” 

“Now, you dear old thing, don’t say that, 
please, don’t,” entreated Miss Alwyn; “I am 
quite weary of hearing you prophesy great things 
about young men who never rise at all. There’s 
Percy Forbes, papa, what was he not to he? to 
what height was he not to rise, and now the 
handsome creature will do nothing but dance 
attendance on pretty girls, and is satisfied if he 
can earn sufficient to keep ‘him in gloves and 
perfumes. Say Lawrence Barbour will not rise, 


and I shall believe in him, say he is not clever, 
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and I shall expect to see a book of his reviewed 
in a week’s time, or to hear of his being Solicitor 
General, or Lord Chancellor, or something 
equally desirable before he is thirty.” 

“T cannot tell what to make of him, that I 
cannot.” 

“Then do not try to make anything, but let 
us see what he will turn out. Is he more grate- 
ful now for your constant visits than formerly : 
does he seem properly impressed at the attention 
you pay him ?” 

“ Etta!” 

It was very rarely Mr. Alwyn ventured to 
rebuke his daughter, but there certainly was a 
sharp reproof conveyed in his tone, which Miss 
. Alwyn feeling, coloured, and remained silent. 

“I do not consider anything we can do for him 
too much under the circumstances,’ went on Mr. 
Alwyn. ‘“ He risked his life to save yours, and 
he did save it, I have no doubt, for had Firefly 
once turned into Piccadilly, there is no telling 
what fearful injuries you might not have sus- 


tained. Lord Lallard thinks precisely the same 
| 
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as Ido. He was at the hospital to-day when I 
got there, chatting away to Mr. Barbour as 
though he were his brother, and he walked back 
with me as far as the Marble Arch. He was 
inquiring very particularly about you, Etta, and 
intends to call.” 

“Tam greatly honoured,” answered Miss Etta, 
with a mocking courtesy. ‘“‘ We have been his 
lordship’s neighbours for so long, that it is 
delightful to think he is going to condescend to 
make our acquaintance at last. And so he thinks 
you are bound to be grateful for ever to the young 


man, and that you are, doing nothing more than 


your duty in marching over to St. George’s every 
day! I wonder if he would think the same had 
a groom stopped Firefly ; I wonder if he would 
think we ought to send fruit and flowers, and all 
manner of things, were a crossing-sweeper lying 
in Lawrence Barbour’s place.” 

And the young lady, who was getting angry, 
spoke harshly and scornfully as she concluded 
her tirade. 


“We could pension off a groom,—we could 
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give a crossing-sweeper a sum of money 
began Mr. Alwyn. 

“IT understand; and as, though the Barbours 
are miserably poor, they are too proud to take 
money, we are to go on for ever, I suppose, paying 
attentions to the family. We shall have to ask 
old Mr. Barbour to Mallingford when we go 
down there, and entertain the other brother, and 
beg Mr. Lawrence Barbour to consider this house 
his home. In fact we are to go through life 
burdened by the sense of an obligation which 
we can never hope to pay off, and I shall hear 
whispered at every turn, ‘There is the young 
gentleman who saved Miss Alwyn’s life.’ I wish 
he had let the horse afone, I would rather have 
had my legs broken, or my neck broken, for that 
matter, than.be compelled to carry such an in- 
cubus about with me.” | 

“The real fact is, Percy has vexed you; is it 
not so?” said Mr. Alwyn. “He told us, to 
begin with, or rather he told you, that Lawrence 
Barbour would not come cap in hand to any 


man living. You were full that first night of 
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what. we were to do for the youth, of how we 
were to ask his father up to stay with us; of how 
he must be brought over here, and I remember 
well Percy remarking, ‘You can ask him, of 
course; but I do not think you will get him to 
take up his abode with you, for he is as proud 
as Lucifer, and as independent as possible.’ And 
when I did ask him and he refused, you grew 
angry, and wanted me not to go to_the hospital 
any more. You are not right in this matter, 
Ktta; though you are my daughter, I must say 
I think you are wrong.” 

‘Well, you have said it, so let us talk no more 
about him. Next thing I suppose you will be 
wanting me to go to St. George’s.” 

“Percy said you ought,” mildly suggested Mr. 
Alwyn. 

“T wish Percy Forbes and Lawrence Barbour 
were both sewn up in a sack and at the bottom 
of the Thames,” retorted Miss Alwyn, and she 
rose as she spoke and apparently in order to put 
an end to the discussion went over to her piano 


and commenced singing. 
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Seated afar off, Mr..Alwyn sat and listened 
and beat time with his head and fingers; but his 
thoughts were not with the music so much as 
with the singer, his only child, of whom he was 
proud and yet afraid—whom he loved a vast deal 
more than she loved him. | 

Let me try to sketch them both for you as 
they were then—father and daughter; the rich 
man, and the solitary creature who was near and 
dear to him on earth. | 

Mr. Alwyn was one of those men who never 
by any chance seem to unbend. Easy chairs had 
no attraction for him; if by chance he selected 
one he did not lean back in it like anybody else, 
but sat rather bent forward a little, with his 
legs apart, and his feet firmly planted on the 
carpet. | 

No human being had ever seen Mr. Alwyn 
lying on a sofa, neither was it in the memory of 
any, even of his oldest acquaintances that they 
had beheld him resting with his arm upon a 
chimney-piece. When he stood, he stood up- 


right, when he sat, he never stretched out his 
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limbs, nor lolled in a chair, nor took his ease 1n 
any way. 

People said Mr. Alwyn had too much money 
to be able to take his ease, and perhaps this 
assertion was correct. His money was a great 
trouble to Mr. Alwyn, as money always is to 
those who are reported .to have more of it than 
is actually the case. 

Mr. Alwyn was rich, very rich; but the world 
called him a millionaire, and therein the world 
was wrong. He had not made his money easily, 
he had not made it perfectly honestly. His 
hands were not so clean as they had been 
thirty years before: he had not found the ways 
of commerce, ways of pleasantness; and em- 
phatically he had not found its paths those of 
peace. 

He had not exactly risen from the ranks, he 
was not one of those men who, coming into 
London hatless and shoeless, are borne out of the 
great Babylon to one of the “ silent cities” in a 
hearse with nodding plumes, amid the noise of 


much lamentation and weeping. On the con- 
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trary, his father had been in business before 
him, and his grandfather before that. He sprang 
from a class which finds it much harder to get 
on in the world than a class infinitely lower, 
because the members composing it are fettered 
in the earlier stages of their career by the opin- 
ions of the clique in which they live, and move, 
and have their being. 

The lad who has swept out an office, and eaten 
without any feeling of shame, but rather with an 
appreciative relish, three pennyworth of beef- 
steak pudding, rides a light-weight in the race 
for wealth, against the man who has always 
associated respectability with rates and taxes; 
who believes in keeping up a certain appearance, 
who has many pulls on his purse and more on 
his temper, who regards the opinions of those 
about him, who considers a certain amount of 
furniture and a given style of dress indispensable, 
and who mounts the business steed, cumbered 
by prejudices and fears, and oppressed by much 
gentility. 

Given two boys, with equal push and ability, 
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——the one the son of nobody, who keeps your 
crossing clean, and who, when he shuts up shop, 
by, as it has been neatly put, “sweeping the 
mud up on the pavement,” goes away to sleep in 
some wretched lodging; and the other, the son 
of a man earning three, or four, or five hundred 
a year, shall we say; put them out in life ‘the 
one as errand-boy, the other as junior-clerk: 
which of these has the best chance of success ? 

The one is educated; the other is not ;—the 
one is socially much higher than his fellow; the 
other 1s but, in the world’s estimation, as the 
mud he once swept aside from his crossing ;— 
the one has friends to help him; the‘other must 
take his leaps for himself ;—the one apparently | 
has far the best chance; the other has, so far as 
can be seen, every circumstance dead against 
him ;—and yet, look you, the poor boy gets the 
lead of the race, because he is not weighted — 
unduly; because he has been able to steal a-head, 
while no one was thinking of him—no one criti- 
cising how he rode. 


The rates and the taxes, the eating and drink- 
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ing, the clothing and servants, the opinions of 
friends, the'ideas of society,—all tend to keep a 
man of the middle class in the valley of medi- 
ocrity all his life. He is influenced by his sur- 
roundings: his next door neighbour is a person 
of consequence in his eyes,—Mrs. Grundy a 
power which he fears to ignore. 

Mrs. Grundy had, all his life, stood between 
Mr. Alwyn and comfort. From his youth up- 
ward, that typical female had exercised a baneful 
influence on his happiness, and in his latter 
years, when wealth and abundance had. been 
gained, and something far and away tore than 
competence secured, Mr. Alwyn still allowed the 
maxims of that disagreeable individual to influ- 
ence his conduct her ideas to affect his mode of 
life. 

Society was pleased, as I have said, to call 
Mr. Alwyn a millionaire, and Mr. Alwyn did not 
contradict society. He knew as well as anybody 
on earth, that if he were, as some-people face- 
tiously remarked, one of Mammon’s elect, he had 


_not as yet entered into the kingdom. He was 
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perfectly well aware that, while the world 
thought he was not living up to anything like 
his income, it yet would have puzzled his wits 
greatly had anything occurred to compel him 
to increase his expenditure. He had visible 
wealth—he had a fair house in town, well and 
handsomely furnished—he had pictures—he had 
statuettes—he had men-servants and women-ser- 
vants—he had Mallingford, where were gardeners, 
and gamekeepers, and grooms, and more men 
and more women—he had carriages and horses 
—he entertained liberally—he was not niggardly 
about giving to the poor and the needy. 

All this he was able to do—able without running 
any risk, without spending a penny beyond what 
was justifiable to accomplish ; but the world 
thought, because they saw so much wealth, that 
the man was about twice as wealthy as happened 
actually to be the case. 

If Mr. Alwyn ventured to hint he was not 
so rich as people took’ him to be, his assertion 
was: received either with polite incredulity or 


laughed at as a capital joke. ‘“ Not wealthy, my 
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dear fellow ? you are only too wealthy,” was the 
usual reply; and Mr. Alwyn, like many others, 
had to bow his head beneath the weight of the 


crown which was forced upon him. 


VOL. I. oO 


CHAPTER XII. 
HEREFORD STREET. 


THe reader who follows this story to the end 
will find that the young lady whom we left in the 
last chapter seated at her piano, plays an im- 
portant part in it, and exercises a considerable 
influence on the fortunes and happiness of the hero. 

After this statement, no apology can be con- 
sidered necessary for devoting a few pages to 
Miss Alwyn, and the house which you will be 
asked many a time to enter before the “ Race 
for Wealth” is ended, and the goal of comple- 
tion reached. 

There is one glory of the sun and another of 
the moon, and there is also one style of beauty 
among women which is angelic and another which 


is—not. 
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Miss Alwyn’s beauty was, as Percy Forbes re- 
marked in after days, not the beauty of an angel, © 
nor of a woman, but of a devil. 

It is painful to hear hard words used con- 
cerning a lady, and not to be able to contradict 
them; but what he said chanced unfortunately 
to be true. She was beautiful exceedingly, fasci- 
nating beyond all powers of description; and 
yet her beauty was not a thing to be desired or 
coveted. Her fascination was of that kind from 
which all honest men might pray God to deliver 
them. 

There are faces that we do not take to much 
at first; from which instinct—so much more reli- 
able in its warnings than sense ever is in its 
assurances—bids us flee; and Henrietta Alwyn’s 
was one of these. 

But still the majority of men did} not flee : 
they turned to take another look, and were lost. 
For the singular eyes attracted them—the‘ hair, 
which Percy said was like the coils of a snake, 
entangled them; her smile bewitched, her 


manner intoxicated them; and he who once 
oO 2 
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passed through the ordeal of loving Henrietta 
Alwyn, never came forth from it quite scatheless 
—quite the same as he had been before. 

She was young, too—only one-and-twenty. 
Had Percy Forbes ever spoken freely about her 
to any one in those days, he would have added, 
“And, my God, what will she be when she is 
old?” 

Heact: and soul, and body, she was a flirt ; not 
an innocent harmless flirt, like many a girl who 
settles down after a time into a sufficiently sober 
and discreet matronhood—but a flirt ingrain, a 
flirt who did not care at what price her success 
was purchased, what tears flowed, what wounds 
were inflicted, so as she was satisfied—she tri- 
umphant. 

She had her grievance against society ; but 
whatever of pain and mortification she had 
received, she paid back through the years with 
interest. 

She had not been born in the purple, and the 
purple was slow about recognising her merits. 


She had received slights: great ladies had 


nN 
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been insolent to her, as only, perhaps, great 
ladies know how. 

They had wounded her pride—they had criti- 
cised her manners—they had refused to admit 
her into the holy of holies. ‘“ Fast” was not a: 

word much in vogue in the days of whicl. I am 
| writing, but Miss Alwyn was considered the equi- 
valent of fast, and looked coldly on accordingly. 

Therein, however, society made a mistake— 
as great a mistake as it made about Mr. Alwyn’s 
wealth. 

Could Miss Alwyn have gone a pace, there is 
no doubt but she would gladly have astonished 
all the dowagers of her acquaintance; but there 
were so few things of the nature of speed within 
her reach, that perforce she was obliged to travel 
quietly enough along the road of life. 

She could not drive; she dare no more have 
attempted to guide a pair of ponies even from 
Mallingford to the station, than she could have 
flown. If there was one thing she earnestly 
desired, it was nerve and skill sufficient to 


enable her to become a good whip and a good 
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rider. She had persisted in attempting to 
manage a horse, spite of her own fears and 
the warnings of those who were learned in such 
matters. She had her ambition and her weak- 
ness, and both had received a severe shock, when 
she and Firefly and Lawrence Barbour lay in a 
heap together within the sight of Piccadilly. 

She desired to do everything well, and there 
were many things which she could not do 
at all. 

Discovering this, she bemoaned her fate at not 
having been rich from her youth upwards, at not 
having been put ona pony in her infant days; | 
in not having been used to horses all her life; 
in not having moved in the best society from her 
childhood; in not having been taught by the 
greatest artists how to play like Thalberg, and 
sing like Grisi. 

“God is very good,” Percy Forbes was wont 
to tell her; “if you had been too perfect, you 
would not have given any other woman a chance. 
No doubt it was wisely ordered, or we might all 


have been too fond of you.” 
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And then Etta would flash round on him, and 
answer— 

‘Have you not been too fond of me, Percy ? 
Have you not——” | 

“Yes; I plead guilty,” he was wont to reply: 
“but I will never be too fond of you again, 
Hetty. Make yourself quite easy on that score, 
for I never will.” 


“I wonder at you, Percy; I wonder how you 


9 


dare-———’ 

*“ And so do I, sweetest, wonder how I ever 
escaped with life; wonder how, loving you as I 
once did, I ever can have come to love you not 
at all. Spare your pains, Hetty; keep yout 
trouble for some one else, for I vow to you, I 
vow and I declare—you might as well try now to 
touch the heart of the dead, as the heart of 
| Percy Forbes.” 

“Your heart is not dead,” she would answer, 
scornfully. | 

“And did I say it was? Did you desire to 
kill me altogether ? Did you want not to leave 


me a chance of escape, not even a little city to 
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flee unto? Dearest Hetty, you are very beau- 
tiful, but you are also very wicked, and very 
cruel; as I said before, the Almighty has been 
good to mankind in not suffering you to have 
too much power over weak saints Jike myself.” 

They quarrelled, this pair; quarrelled eter- 
nally; and yet Henrietta was fond of Percy 
Forbes, and would fain have kept him at her 
feet for ever. 

It was a sight to see the pair wrangling: and 
disputing,—to behold how coolly Percy caught 
all her sneers and flung them back at her,—how 
she got erimson with passion, and, while she 
hurled taunts at him, dilated with a rage which 
_ she was impotent to express. 

She was tall, and had a glorious figure; she 
had a skin as white and as pure as the flower of 
a lily; she had got masses of black hair, which 
hung in curls over neck and shoulders —in 
twining curls, that seemed to have life in them, 
that were, as Percy said, less like the flowing 
locks of a woman than the coils of a snake. 


She had small hands and feet, her head was well 


( 
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set on, and she bore herself with a haughty and 
defiant carriage. 

She had regular features: a somewhat large 
mouth, with full, red lips, and eyes—what colour 
were her eyes ?—that kept changing, changing 
like a cat's, as the varying light fell upon 
them. 

Women she did not like, and, for that matter, 
she professed not to like men either; but women 
certainly were her abhorrence, and the lady who 
presided over the establishment in Hereford 
Street, and who was chaperone, companion, 
housekeeper, all in one, could have testified to 
the truth of Henrietta’s statement out of the 
fullness of her own experience. | 

Further, she might have added that women 
did not like Miss Alwyn; which was the less to 
be wondered at, if the saying that love begets 
love be correct. 

Very vague and very shadowy are these figures 
on my paper. It is merely the negatives which 
have been taken, but perhaps as the story pro- 


ceeds the faces and the forms may grow more 
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distinct, and stand out clearly as photographs 
before the eye of the reader. 

It was after the fashion of photographs that 
father, and daughter, and house, came to be 
stamped in time on the memories of Lawrence 
Barbour and Percy Forbes. 

Many a man and many a woman came and 
went and faded out of their recollection, but the 
features of Mr. Alwyn and his daughter never 
grew faint or cloudy on their mental canvas. 

There were dwellings, once familiar, which 
became as strange habitations to them in the 
course of years, and streets that their feet once 
traversed frequently, grew in time to be forgotten 
localities; but Hereford Street, and the house 
therein, where Henrietta and her father abode, 
remained as ink upon paper, aS carving on a 
rock, with both men to the end. 

It is not likely that Hereford Street is a 
region of the West End well known to many 
who read these pages. It was never much of 
a thoroughfare, running as it did parallel with 
Oxford Street. 
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Running as it did! for alas! here, too, all is 
changed: where there were houses there is now 
a space of waste ground; the south side of the 
street is demolished, and where Mr. Alwyn’s 
opposite neighbours lived and died, ate and 
drank, married and gave in marriage, feasted and 
fasted, there is at this moment a little tract of 
desert land enclosed with low wooden palings 
looking wretched and desolate in the twilight. 

Part of the north side remains for the present 
intact, but changed almost past recognition. 

The front-doors of the former time are the 
back-doors of the present; entrances have been 
made from Oxford Street, and the dining-rooms 
of the years gone by are filled with goods and 
desecrated by the voices of buyers and sellers. 

Still, however, the house is standing where 
Mr. Alwyn lived and was great; and if a man be 
at all imaginative, he may, in the evening fire- 
light, people the now deserted rooms with their 
former inhabitants. He can fancy that the years 
have not gone by, bringing changes with them; 


he can listen for the stopping of carriages at 
~ 
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doors that only now open to take in the milk; he 
can assign one apartment to this purpose and 
another to that; he can fill the balconies with 
flowers, and see the guests trooping down the 
stone staircase to dinner; he can assign a corner. 
at the end of the drawing-room to the grand 
piano; he can place couches on each side the 
hearth; he can wait for the ladies coming up 
from an apartment hung with crimson flock- 
paper on the ground-floor, where a repast, not 
a la Russe, has just been served; he can pass 
through a much ornamented door-way, and peep 
into what was once a sleeping-chamber beyond ; 
he can see the old-fashioned four-poster, hung 
with heavy draperies, and look at his own face 
in the mirror placed between the windows, in 
which beauty was wont to smile at the reflection | 
of her own loveliness. 

There are still the much ornamented ceilings, 
—still the richly-carved doorways,—still the 
mouldings, the cornices, the marks of where 
pictures have been hung, the old, old-fashioned 


chimney-pieces, where sienna is let into the 
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white slab, and carried round the edges of the 
fireplace. ‘There are the marble hearths, and the 
high grates of former days; there is the imitation- 
oak staining on the floor, marking just where the 
carpet was laid; there is the skirting round the 
room, finished off with much care, and a vast 
amount of moulding; there are the panelled 
doors; there is carving everywhere—on the 
wainscot, on the window-shutters, on the en- 
tablatures and jambs of the doorways. What more 
could a dreamer desire than to sit in such a room, 
in the firelight, and bid the men and the women 
who formerly peopled it appear again unto 
him ? 

They come out of the gloom! out of the dark- 
ness, they come and stand in groups about the 
hearth, laughing, chatting, flirting as of old. 
They come, and he looks in their faces, and sees 
those in their youth who are now old, those old 
who are now dead. 

He recalls the hopes and the fears, the joys 
and the sorrows of each; hopes never fulfilled, 


and forgotten fears that will trouble them no 
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more; joys that have passed away, sorrows that 
they have taken to the grave with them. 

Love, despair, anger, remorse, laughter, tears 
—all these have found a resting-place within the 
walls, that are now bare of life. 

Let us away, friends, let us away from the 
house that now is, to the house that was; let us 
rise, and put the phantom host to rout with the 
presence of honest flesh and blood ; let us leave 
the deserted rooms to the spectres of the past, 
and enter them no more, save when they are fur- 
nished and inhabited, with the men and the 
women who have each in this story a part to play 
out. 

So! darkness is settling down upon the pas- 
sages and the landing as we walk forth from the 
drawing-room, and pass down the stairs, and 
when we close the hall-door, which is now so 
seldom opened, behind us, and steal out into the 
saddening twilight, we leave the old house empty, 
and the once cheerful apartments without a living - 
thing in them to take away the sense of desola- 


tion utter and complete ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MINOR TROUBLES. 


Turoven the glorious summer weather Law- 
rence Barbour lay in hospital. 
_ Into the wards of St. George’s the -sun 
streamed brightly ; from the windows of the 
hospital the convalescents could see Hyde Park 
and the Queen’s gardens full of leaf, and green 
with verdure. ‘The Row was by no means 
deserted ; the Drive was thronged day after day 
with carriages; along Piccadilly and down the 
Knightsbridge Road the stream of human life 
poured continually; the water-carts spread a 
pleasant coolness on the streets as they went by ; 
there were trucks full of flowers that looked gay 
in the middle of the London thoroughfares ; 


whichever way one turned there were cool mus- 
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so far bowed his heart as to say, ‘“‘ God’s will be 
done.” 

Well, it was hard. There is nothing harder 
than to bear; and that was all the work Lawrence 
had set him to do at the time of which I am 
writing. 

He was young, and the young always grudge 
the loss of even an hour of their existence. He 
was naturally active, and it is not easy for an 
active man to lie by with equanimity. He was 
willing to work, and the sole labour allotted to 
him was idleness. Morning after morning the 
sun rose and shone into the wards; day after day 
the summer brightness gladdened the London 
streets: patients went and came continuously ; 
men left their legs behind them, and departed ; 
had their arms set, and were made sound again : 
recovered from’ the effects of frightful accidents, 
and walked away in company with their friends ; 
but still he lay on, and thought his thoughts, and. 
bore his pain in silence. 

Visitors not a few came and sat by him. Mr 


Alwyn did his duty of course; and Lord Lallard 
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was very kind and considerate to the son of his 
old neighbour, calling in often to cheer him up 
with news of the outer world, and asking him 
to go down and stay at Lallard Park for a time, 
whenever he was able to travel. 

Mr. Barbour did not return to town after 
his first visit. ‘Travelling was expensive, and 
his interviews with Lawrence had not, as a 
whole, been productive of pleasure or satis- 
faction to either; he resented Mr. Alwyn’s 
attempts to force his hospitality on him as 
insolent condescension, and Mr. Perkins’s well- 
meaning proffers of friendship as impertinent 
familiarity. 

He had told his son he considered starvation 
preferable to such association, and entreated 
him to return home. To which Lawrence had 
answered, ‘“ Each one to his taste; for my part, 
I had rather beg in the London streets, than go 
mouching in idleness about the Clay Farm as I 
used to do.” 

After a very few such passages, Mr. Barbour 


wended his sorrowful way back to Mallingford, 
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feeling that the business taint brought into 
the blood of his family by Miss Perkins would 
never be obliterated ; and when on the following 
Sunday a sermon was delivered on “ Original 
Sin,” the disappointed gentleman associated in 


his own mind the fall of Adam and the marriage 


of his great-grandfather with the drysalter’s — 


daughter. 

He turned his hopes next on Edmund, who 
certainly had developed no trading propensities, 
but this was unfortunately rather because he was 
idle, than because he was proud; rather because 
he detested work of any kind, than because he 
desired to push himself on, and rise to eminence 
in any other pursuit or profession. 

Lawrence was the son who could have brought 
green leaves and goodly fruit on the bare and 
barren family tree—Lawrence, and he would not! 
He had chosen his own road in life, and was 
resolved to follow it to the end! What wonder 
that Mr. Barbour left London disgusted and dis- 
appointed, and tried to forget that evil for which 


indeed there seemed no remedy? 
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He had his paternal feelings however, never- 
theless, and wrote frequently to his first-born, 
pressing on him to come home for a time; at 
least, till his health should be re-established. 

Mr. Sondes—the only person Mr. Barbour had 
seen in London whom he could endure, and in 
whose house, far east though it might be, he had 
been good enough to stay—answered these letters 
on behalf of the patient, and softened down, as 
he wrote, all those harshnesses of expression for 
which Lawrence was famous. | 

In due time, also, Edmund managed to 
scrape together enough money to come up and 
see London and the invalid. Which spectacle 
he enjoyed most, it would perhaps be invidious to 
inquire. 

As for the Perkinses, there was neither be- 
ginning nor end of them, for Mrs. Perkins, greatly 
to Lawrence’s distress, considered it incumbent 
‘upon her to visit him in his affliction, and made 
up little parties for the purpose of inducing 
him to, as she phrased it, forget his ‘troubles 


a bit.” 
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In this laudable object Mrs. Perkins succeeded 
to admiration. No other person who ever entered 
St. George’s ever caused Lawrence so thoroughly 
to lose all sense of his bodily ailments as the 
chemist’s wife. 

She called him a “poor dear,” and kissed him 
with motherly demonstrativeness. She sat with 
his hand in hers till both got clammy and wet, 
when Lawrence could endure such marks of 
affection and attention no longer. She brought 
him the most wonderful cakes, the most astonish- 
ing delicacies, the stalest of fruits. She wore 
hideous bonnets, and either a white or a crimson 
shawl; she had always a child with her : in fact, 
the children looked upon Lawrence’s illness 
as something rather agreeable and productive 
of excitement, and were much vexed and 
troubled in spirit when, by reason of his reco- 
very, the pleasant pilgrimages to Hyde Park 
Corner ceased. 

Sometimes Mrs. Jackson accompanied her 
friend, and then indeed Lawrence wondered why 


women so ugly were allowed to live, why women 
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with such tongues were not gagged and got 
rid of. ) 

Ada, too, assisted at these ceremonies with 
great vivacity and loquacity. At an early stage 
of the proceedings, viz., on the occasion of her 
first visit, she climbed up on the bed, thereby 
occasioning Lawrence such agony that he 
damned the engaging child so heartily and 
loudly, as to bring the nurse to his side, and 
cause the whole ward to be convulsed with 
smothered laughter. 

He endeavoured subsequently to apologize to 
Mrs. Perkins for his warmth, but his excuses 
were unnecessary—Mrs. Perkins having already 
taken his part to the extent of threatening to 
inflict punishment on Miss Ada when she got 
her home, and of declaring to the offender that 
she would tell her “par of her goings on,” who 
would never, never let her come to see her “poor, 
dear, sick cousin again.” 

“‘Now, if she only holds to that,” thought 
Lawrence, while Ada put up her shoulders and 


dropped her under lip, and swelled out her cheeks, 
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and got very red in the face: all preparatory 
signs of a thorough good sobbing fit. 

“Tf you let her cry, you will both be turned 
out,” exclaimed Lawrence, wildly regardless of 
whether there were any truth in his statement or 
not; “they won't allow any noise here.” Where- 
upon Ada was desired to behave herself, and 
gulped back her grief accordingly. 

Unhappily for Lawrence, however, Mrs. Perkins 
did not prove as good as her word, for she brought 
Ada, not merely again, but frequently; and Ada 
invariably came into the ward bearing in her 
hands a huge bunch of flowers, which she pre- 
sented to her cousin. 

These flowers were scentless, limp, and long- 
gathered, as it 1s the nature of London flowers— 
of the commoner sort—to be; further, the stalks 
were wet and sticky, which last fact was to be 
attributed to the persistency with which Ada had 
eaten sweets all the way in the Blackwall omnibus 
which conveyed her and her mother from Lime- 
house to Piccadilly. 


Then there were occasional incursions of 
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the younger. children, who surveyed Lawrence 
with astonished interest, and asked Mrs. 
Perkins,— 

‘‘ What made his face so white, like chalk, and 
his eyes so big, and his bones so plain, and his 
voice so queer ?” 

“Ts he soon going to die?” asked the youngest 
but one, the first time he was permitted to look 
on Lawrence after his accident. 

The child had sat silent for many minutes, 
staring at his relative, and occupying that van- 
tage post of observation, his mother’s lap, must 
have arrived at the above result by a slow and 
careful course of reasoning, the cleverness of 
which Mrs. Perkins seemed unable to appreciate, 
for she declined to gratify his curiosity, and 
desired him to “Hush!” declaring, in the same 
breath, that children should “ be seen and not 
heard.” ® 

Lawrence mentally amended this sentence. 
He thought children ought to be neither seen 
nor heard ; and the “ same rule would hold good 


with regard to many grown-up people too,” he 


Ce] 
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finished, having in his mind’s eye more especially 
Mrs. Perkins, who had a pernicious habit of. 
taking off her gloves, and pulling them out 
finger, by finger, of unfastening her bonnet- 
strings and setting that article of attire very 
far back on her head, of throwing off her shawl, 
and remarking with vehemence on the heat, 
breathing deep sighs, at intervals, expressive of 
being oppressed and weary; weary with fanning 
herself with her pocket-handkerchief, perhaps, 
for that was a duty in which she never relaxed 
voluntarily. 

Ah! belles and ladies of fashion, could you 
but see how your little affectations—how your 
airs and graces, your habits, your attitudes, your 
foibles, are imitated and caricatured by the 
vulgar herd; how in omnibuses, in second-class 
railway carriages, in steamboats, in the back 
seats in church, ay, in your servants’ halls, 
women are all engaged in doing ill that which it 
is your patent of nobility to do well, viz., making 
themselves artificial, and as far as possible from 


what God intended they should be ;—would it, I 
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wonder, induce you to fall back on the graces 
of simplicity, on the beauties of perfect natural- 
ness ? 

Percy Forbes, who was in the habit of coming 
often to St. George’s and watching with some- 
what cynical eyes the ways and manners of le 
beau sexe as there exhibited, took a delight in 
noticing how the lower class aped the weaknesses 
of the higher, and in declaring that women, rich 
or poor, high or low, were all alike. 

He was hard upon wives and daughters, this 
young man with the chestnut hair and the brown- 
ish-grey eyes, which seemed the less excusable, 
since wives and daughters kept each and all a 
pleasant look and word for him. | 

He had his ideal possibly of what a woman 
ought to be; but if so, certainly none amongst 
his acquaintances came up to his esauueuienie: 
Decidedly not Mrs. Perkins, at any rate, whom 
he often had the felicity of meéting, and to 
whom he was christian and courteous even to 
the extent of accompanying her out of the 
hospital, and walking forth with her into 
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Grosvenor Place and hailing an omnibus for 
her, and handing her and whatever child she 
had brought to see Lawrence into the same, 
and lifting his hat to her when the conductor 
banged his foot on the step, or slapped the 
panel with his strap, signalling thereby to the 
driver that he could go on: just, Mrs. Perkins 
was wont to remark to her husband, ‘“‘as if I was 
a countess.” 

Altogether Mrs. Perkins was charmed with 
both the young men, for Lawrence seldom 
failed in outward civility. There were some 
things, however, which he could not have done 
even out of politeness. For instance, he could 
not have voluntarily escorted Mrs. Perkins up 
Piccadilly. In this respect Perty had the ad- 
vantage over him, and perhaps Lawrence did 
not like his new friend any the better for it. 
Nevertheless, the two young men had become 
friends after a fashion, and spent a consider- 
able amount of time talking together on various 
subjects. 


Mr. Sondes also often travelled westward to 
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see his protégé, and never entered St. George's 
without a lovely bouquet, hidden away in moss, 
which Olivine sent to Lawrence with her love. 

Those were the sweetest flowers that reached 
the sick man in his extremity—pure, and fresh, 
and sweet, and cool, and simple; not too rare 
to touch, not overpowering in their rich fra- 
grance ; not arranged to order by the hands of a 
gardener who tied them up with bass, as was 
the case with the bouquets from Mallingford, 
but just a sprig or two, a few buds nestling 
among moss, grateful to the sense, refreshing to 
the eye, green and bright as though that moment 
gathered, grouped together simply yet daintily, 
as it was in the child’s nature to group every- 
thing which her hands touched. 

She lived in the country all through the. hot 
summer weather, in an old-fashioned house 
down by the river edge, some five-and-twenty 
miles from town; and the flowers and the mass 
told tales to the invalid lying in hospital, of the 
fields and the trees which he was debarred from 


seeing, 
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Not that Lawrence loved the country much, or 
sighed greatly after its delights; only, when he 
was restless and feverish the flowers seemed to 
talk to him of rest and shade, just as the sound 
of running water is grateful ‘at times to a man 
who, it may be, loves best to drink wine. 

One cannot tell how or why these things make 
any impression on apparently unimpressionable 
people; we only know the effect is produced, 
and wonder to remark it. And the effect pro- 
duced on Lawrence Barbour was to make him 
long almost passionately to get out of hospital, 
to flee away, not to Lallard Park, nor to Malling- 
ford End, nor to Clay Farm, nor to Ramsgate, 
as Mr. Perkins suggested, but to Grays, where 
Mr. Sondes had a house that commanded a view 
of the river, and from which you. could see the 
ships going up and down with their sails all set 
and shining in the morning sunshine. 

Now Lawrence had never seen the river, 
except from London or some of the other 
bridges, and once from Grays, on that occasion 


mentioned by Mrs. Jackson to Mrs. Perkins. He 
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had never sat beside a window idly looking over a 
great expanse of water: never beheld the sun 
rising upon and setting over it; never watched it 
in storm and calm,in daylight and in the deepen- 
ing twilight. He was not an imaginative man; 
but he had every element in him for becoming 2 
solitary one; and therefore it happened, per- 
haps, that in his sickness the idea took firm hold 
of his mind if he could but get away to Grays he 
should soon be restored to health,—to compara- 
tive health, as has before been said. He wanted 
to run off from London, to be clear of Mr. 
Alwyn, and Mrs. Perkins, and doctors, and 
nurses, and diet, and the sight of illness and 
suffering; he was sick of the hot days and of the 
hotter nights ; he longed for the river breeze, for 
the solitary bedchamber, for the cool grass, for 
the fresh wind to come and fan his temples. And 
so the days went by—the days and the weeks; 
‘and late on in the summer he walked feebly out 


of St. George’s—cured. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A LITTLE SURPRISE. 


CureD! Very bitterly Lawrence Barbour 
repeated that word to himself as he drove along 
Piccadilly and across Leicester Square, and so 
by the Strand and through the City back to 
Limehouse. 

He felt giddy with the unwonted motion of the 
cab ; the noise of the streets irritated his nerves. 
By the time he had reached Tichbourne Street 
he was faint and sick and weary, but still, cured. 
The doctors had done all they could for their 
patient—given him what measure of health it 
was in their power to bestow, and discharged 
him sound and strong as it was likely he would 
ever be. 


The human machine had been repaired to the 
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uttermost; the instrument had been put in such 
tune as was possible after the jar it had sus- 
tained; but the machine could never work again 
so smoothly as had once been the case, the instru- 
ment might never more give forth so strong a 
tone as formerly, let the man’s life be long or-_let 
it be short. 

“‘ And this is being cured,” he said, feebly, as 
the cab jolted along over the stones down King 
William Street and so into the Strand. “ This 
is being cured. Last time I passed this way I 
was well and strong as anybody need to be; I 
did not know what it was to have ache or pain, 
and now—the clothes in which I Jeft Limehouse 
that day are literally hanging upon me, and I 
could not walk even from your house to Stepney 
Causeway if I were offered all the gold in the 
Bank of England for doing so.” 

“You will mend of that,” answered Mr. 
Perkins, cheerily. Mr. Perkins had come to 
fetch his relative out of the hospital, and now , 
sat beside him in the cab. ‘ You will mend of 


that. You must eat well, and drink well, and get 
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away either to Ramsgate or Grays; and then 
after that we will talk about your being cured, 
but_not tillthen. You have had a nasty bout of 
it, and we must try to repair the damage done to 
your constitution.” | 

“If Mrs. Perkins break a tea-cup she can send 
Jane out to buy another; but can she ever make 
the old cup sound again?’ demanded Lawrence, 
peevishly. 

“No,” answered Mr. Perkins; “ nobody ever 
thought she could; only, you see, the difference 
in this case is that you are nota tea-cup. It is 
dead and you are living; it is inanimate matter, 
with no physical power of repairing a waste ; 
you are animate, and therefore have within your- 
self the capacity for acquiring fresh strength, for 
knitting broken bones, for making in course of 
time, in fact, a sound body out of an injured 
one. Whatis the use of looking at the worst 
side of things? If you were eighty the question 
might indeed be a different one; but you are 
young, healthy, naturally of a strong constitution, 


with good blood in your veins, and good sense 
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in your head. Make use of that sense now, and 
ask yourself whether it is reasonable to suppose 
a# man who has been in hospital for so long 
would feel strong enough to ride a steeple-chase 
the first day he gets out into the open air. The 
thing is absurd. Wait, as I have said, for a 
month, and then tell me how you feel about 
being broken up for life.” 

“But the doctors warned me,” began Law- 
rence. 

“Never mind their warnings,” interrupted Mr. 
Perkins, “or at least only take them for what 
they are worth. Doctors are nof¢ infallible; 
doctors are not God Almighty, and no one but 
He can say for certain what time and rest and 
patience may not do for you yet. It is just 
possible,” went on the chemist, with a delightful 
inconsistency, “‘ that your chest may never be 
quite strong again; .but what of that? How 
many people are going about the world now with 
delicate chests. How many have only a piece 


of a lung left to breathe through, and yet keep 


9 





themselves alive winter after winter : 
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“Ay, keep themselves alive,” commented 
Lawrence. “I had rather be dead at once, than 
feel my breath pulling me back every step I took.” 

“But you have got both your lungs, and 
although they may not be very strong now, 
still——” 

“Still the cracked cup lasts a long time if it be 
not much used,” finished Lawrence. ‘“ That is 
the worst of it, Mr. Perkins; with my bread to 
win, with my way to make, I shall have to keep 
the fact of my broken health always in mind. 
Well, so be it; I have made my last complaint, 
I have uttered my last moan. I accept the 
inevitable, and will try to make the best of a bad 
bargain.” 

“ That is right,’ remarked Mr. Perkins, “ you 
will not find the bargain so bad an one after all. 
Are you getting very tired? Itis an awful long 
drive for you to take for a beginning.” 

What Mr. Perkins said was perfectly true, and 
by the time Lawrence reached Distaff Yard, 
he felt glad enough to crawl up stairs and go 


straight away to bed. 
Q 2 
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“This is nice,” he observed, as he laid his 
head on the pillow in his own little room again, 
— this is nice,’ and that was the first approach 
to a really grateful speech which Mr. Perkins had 
heard him utter. ‘Do you want me to eat?” 
he added, “‘andIso comfortable.” But he raised 
himself up for all that, and swallowed what Mr. 
Perkins gave him; and afterwards his relative 
closed the door and ordered the children down- 
stairs, and left Lawrence to go to sleep. 

Oh! the blessedness of that sleep—the happi- 
ness of lying with his eyes shut, all alone—the 
pleasure of waking, and not finding one on his 
right hand, and another on his left, suffering, and 
making lamentation. 

It was late in the evening when he awoke, and 
then he only did so sufficiently to assure himself 
there was really no other occupant of the room, 
after which he dropped off to sleep again. 

“Thank God,” was his latest conscious thought, 
“*that when we take our rest for the last time, we 
shall each have a separate coffin.” It was a 


strange idea to come into a young man’s head ; 
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but then Lawrence Barbour was a strange young 
man, who had been much accustomed to solitude 
all his life, to whom nothing seemed s0 perfectly 
unendurable as having people always about him, 
and who spoke merely the simple truth the next 
morning when he told Mrs. Perkins he had never 
enjoyed anything so much before, as the past 
night’s sleep in Distaff Yard. - 

“And I am sure it has done you a world of 
good,” answered Mrs. Perkins; “ and now, don’t 
you think, my dear, you could persuade Josiah to 
let you and me and the children go down to 
Ramsgate or Southend all together comfortably ? 
It would be ever so much better for you to be 
with us than moping in that dull house at Grays, 
alone with Mr. Sondes and Olivine. There 
would be some life about my children, but nobody 
ever saw a bit of life about her—not that I mean 
to say Olivine is not a fice little girl enough, con- 
sidering the unchristian way in which she has 
been brought up—but still cheerfulness is one 
thing and melancholy is another. My poor 
father used always to be singing ‘Away with 
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melancholy,’” concluded Mrs. Perkins, com- 
mencing forthwith to hum that remarkably diffi- 
cult air all out of tune. 

Lawrence made no answer. He Iay still, 
considering that, if he went to the seaside with 
Mrs. Perkins and Ada, the journey might be 
considered an unnecessary expense. “I could 
go to Bedlam when I came back,” he decided 
“but certainly to no other place.” 

He pictured to himself Ada scampering about 
the sands, and shuddered, as in a prophetic 
vision he saw her thick legs, her light hair, her 
upturned nose, her blue eyes, her forward man- 
ners, and her eternal giggle astonishing the 
Ramsgate visitors. Already he felt the weight 
of Mrs. Perkins’ hand as she took hold of his 
arm, down whatever public promenade that place 
might boast. It was all very well to do the 
agreeable to Mrs. Perkins at Limehouse, but 
even to propose to his own mind the idea of 
doing the agreeable to Mrs. Perkins anywhere 
out of the locality in which her husband carried 


on his business was a thing not to be thought of. 
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Having decided this point by the time Mrs. 
Perkins had dusted his looking-glass, and shaken 
his toilet-cover, and put the room what she called 
“‘to-rights,’ Lawrence informed her he could not 
possibly get off going to Mr. Sondes’, that he 
had promised to spend some time at Grays, 
whenever he was strong enough to travel any- 
where. 

“* Oh! dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, standing 
in the centre of the room, the very personification 
of household uncomeliness, and holding her 
duster tightly in her hand, and looking most 
grievously annoyed while she spoke, “Oh! dear; 
then there’s no chance of me and the poor children 
getting away for a breath of fresh air before the 
summer is over. Mr. Perkins would have let us 
go, if you had gone, but now—but there, what is 
the use of talking about it? That Mr. Sondes 
is the antidote, or bane, or whatever you call it, 
of my life. There is nothing I want he does not 
put his foot in somehow. I don’t blame you, of 
course; but it is provoking, now, confess your- 


self, isn’t it? Here I am month after month, 
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slave, slave, slave—worse than any negro. I am 
sure [ earn every bite and sup crosses my lips. 
What other woman with a family like mine, and 
Josiah in business on his own account, would do 
with only one servant, and her a fool! I cook, 
and iron, and have his food always wholesome 
and hot, and the children have never a hole in 
their stockings, and the house is as clean as a 
new pin, and I am up every morning as soon as 
the men get to work; but I might just as well be 
a slut and a lie-a-bed, and waster, and extrava- 
gant, for all the thanks I have. It is that Mr. 
Sondes’ doing—all—every bit. Likely as not he 
knew I wanted to go to Ramsgate or Southend, 
and made up his mind I shouldn’t. He knows 
everything,—perhaps what I am saying to you at 
this present minute. Well, let him know then; 
listeners never hears no good of themselves,” 
said Mrs. Perkins, by way of ending to her 
speech, which had got not merely illogical, but 
ungrammatical towards its conclusion, by reason 
of the vehemence of her feelings. ‘“ They never 


does,’ and Mrs. Perkins aimed a blow at an 
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imaginary cobweb depending from the ceiling, 
while Lawrence remarked,— 

“That he was positive if Mr. Perkins knew 
she wanted to go out of town, he would make no 
objection to her doing so,” to which straight- 
forward speech Mrs. Perkins made answer, 
“Much you know about it,—much you know 
about what husbands object to; not but what, in 
his way, Josiah is good enough in the main, only 
I would rather never set foot beyond the doors, 
than worry and torment like some wives. I don’t 
want to go out often. I had just as lief stay here, 
but the children, poor dears, will be disappointed ; 
ay, that they will.” 

Now what was Lawrence to do? He felt 
guiltily conscious in the matter, so conscious, in 
fact, that he said, after a pause and a struggle,— 

“Mrs. Perkins, if you wish so much to go to 
Ramsgate, and can only get there if I accompany 
you, I will explain the state of the case to Mr. 
Sondes, and ea, | 
“No, thank you, Mr. Barbour,” she inter- 


rupted ; ‘I don’t want to be under no obligations 
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to Mr. Sondes for nothing ; and it is of no con- 
sequence to me—further than wishing you well, 
and thinking your visit to a person who wants to 
marry you to his niece a mistake—where you go 
to stay, whether in that dismal old house at 
Grays, or in nice genteel lodgings at Ramsgate, 
or, well, say—Southend.” 

“Marry me to his niece,” Lawrence repeated. 
He'never heard a word after that clause of the 
sentence. Mrs. Perkins’s telling contrasts had 
been lost upon him. 

‘Marry me to his niece! what niece ?” 

“What niece ?—why Olivine; he has no other 
that ever I heard of.” 

** But she is only a child.” 

“‘T know that she is only a child now, but she 
will be a woman some day, if she lives long 
enough.” 

_ And I,if I ever do marry, will not until I am 
forty.” 

“ Trust you for that,” observed Mrs. Perkins. 

‘You may trust me, for I have a notion that 


when people marry so young they get tired of it, 
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somehow; besides, Mr. Sondes would not want a 
pauper as I am for a nephew-in-law. I do wish 
Mrs. Perkins, you would put that notion out of 
your mind. JI cannot imagine how it ever got 
there.” 

“Tt is not into my mind alone it has got, let 
me tell you,” answered Mrs. Perkins. ‘“ There’s 
Mrs. Jackson (a sensible woman she is, too) as is 
quite of my opinion. She said no later than 
last night, setting comfortably over her tea, and . 
me on the other side of the table listening to her 
—‘ Mark my words, Mrs. Perkins,’ she says, 
‘that'll be a match some day.’ 

““<What'll be a match ?’ I asked, knowing all 
the time who she meant. 

“¢Why, between your young gentleman,’ she 
says, ‘and little Sondes.’” 

“‘T wish to heaven Mrs. Jackson would mind 
her own business, and leave mine alone,” said 
Lawrence, angrily. 

“But she is just like her neighbours, and 
people won’t leave your business alone,” an- 


swered Mrs. Perkins. 
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“Well, then, they shall hold their tongues to 
me about it,” he retorted. ‘“ How would you, 
Mrs. Perkins, like any one to say that you wanted 
to marry me to Ada?” 

In a moment Lawrence perceived the error he 
had committed; in an instant he saw that such 
a report would not have been far from the truth ; 
and he hurried on without waiting for any reply, 

‘The one thing is quite as absurd as the other; 
I have got my way to make in the world, to grow 
rich and independent; by the time my hair is 
grey I may think of taking to myself a wife, but 
Ido not mean to clog my steps at present. And 
another thing I am confident of, is, that Mr. 
Sondes will either expect his niece to marry high 
or not at.all.” 

But, although he said this, Mr. Lawrence 
Barbour’s vanity was flattered at the idea of 
being considered already eligible. Two future 
brides growing up for him; a mother and an 
uncle deciding that it would be a “ good match”’ 
for their girls. Vanity is a feeling easily 
awakened, difficukt to kill; and Mrs. Perkins 
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had something to answer for in making this 
youth look favourably on his own perfections. 

He had heard of men educating wives for them- 
selves ; why should Mr. Sondes not desire to 
educate a husband for his niece? After all, 
might there not be a grain of truth at the bottom 
of Mrs. Perkins’s bushel of chaff. It was pleasant 
to him to think so, at all events, and though he 
professed to be very indignant about the matter, 
still there can be no doubt but that, on the whole 
he felt a good deal flattered, and less than ever 
inclined to take up his abode in genteel lodgings 
at Ramsgate in company with Mrs. Perkins and 
her progeny. 

Still, he was sorry for the woman’s disappoint- 
ment, and told her so; to which she replied that 
‘sorrow was poor sauce,” a statement Lawrence 
felt himself in no position to contradict, although 
he took an early opportunity of opening his mind 
to Mr. Sondes on the subject of the Ramsgate 
trip. 

“She is a vulgar wretch,” replied that gentle- 


man; “but still, I suppose she requires a little 
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change and variety as much as any lady in the 
land. I will speak to Perkins about it;” and he 
did, with such good effect, that, before a week 
had passed, Miss Ada was digging graves for 
herself on the shore at Ramsgate, and jumping in 
and out of them with much of what she doubtless 
considered lightness and agility, while Mrs. Per- 
kins alternately quarrelled with her landlady and 
ate shrimps in quantity. As for the younger 
children, the visit proved one of torment to them, 
for they were bathed, were dipped, shrieking and 
kicking in the sea, and borne, red in the face, 
and bordering on convulsions, back to the 
machine, where their mamma stood triumphantly 
waiting -to receive them in an elegant undress of 
wet blue serge. 

Whilst his family were thus enjoying them- 
selves, Mr. Perkins “stuck to business,” and 
Lawrence went down to spend the remainder of 
the summer in that house at Grays which Mr. 


Sondes had taken for the sake of Olivine. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AT GRAYS. 


For the benefit of those readers who have 
patiently followed the course of this unromantic 
story up to the present point, it may be well to 
explain where Grays is, seeing that the place — 
wherein Mr. Sondes abode, during all the bright 
summer months mentioned in previous chapters, 
happens to this day, to be one little frequented 
by Londoners. 

It is not difficult of access. It is within an 
hour of the city; the air is pure and bracing, the 
country around is open and pleasant ; it lies 
down by the river, and from the low rising ground 
beside the town you can see the Thames beneath, 
flowing on golden and shining in the sun. Nearly 


opposite, though a little more to the east, lies 
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Gravesend ; nearly opposite,—this time, however, 
a little to the west,—is Greenhithe, and on the 
same side of the river as “ Grays Thurrock” 
itself, and south-by-east of the town, we find 
Tilbury, where the four pro-consular ways made 
by the Romans crossed each other. 

Grays, the attentive reader will conclude from 
all this, is on the north bank of the Thames, and 
boasts a station on the Tilbury line. Even to 
the present day Grays Thurrocks is a very small 
place, consisting, in fact, but of one street, the 
houses in which are built principally of wood. 
For its size, however, it contains more hotels, or, 
to speak with greater correctness, hostelries, than 
any other town in England. Further, there are 
a larger number of outfitters’ shops than a chance 
visitor might suppose could hope to find cus- 
tomers, every ordinary necessary and luxury of 
life seeming to be subservient to the clothes and 
et-ceteras needful for a sea-voyage—to boxes, 
blankets, pea-jackets, ropes, flannel-vests, and 
such like. 


There is a small church surrounded by a large 
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burying-ground, the former of which had some 
additions made to it within the last twenty years, 
and is having some further additions made to it 
now. Even the oldest portion of the building is 
far from old, and can bear no comparison in 
point of interest and architectural beauty with 
the lonely church of West Thurrock, that lies 
away by itself in the fields, within sight of the 
river, and has not a dwelling-place near it, save 
the habitations of the dead. 

Many vessels put into Grays, which fact 
accounts for the taverns and the outfitters; also, 
perhaps, for the wonderful little pies exhibited on 
deal boards in some of the windows, and a tarry 
smell about the lower portion of the town that 
greets the nose of the new-comer. Human ships 
also occasionally put into Grays—ships which 
may never cross the seas of life more—for the 
churchyard is, as I have said, large, and many a 
stranger lies buried there, who scarcely thought, 
when he was starting in existence, of the quiet 
port wherein he should eventually find shelter 


and rest. 
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Here, too, the gravestones bear frequently the 
merest record of a great tragedy. 

“Unfortunately drowned” is the inscription 
on one, and indeed what need of more? What 
man who has ever seen the great depths, and 
listened to the howling of the winter wind, but 
can supply the rest ? Mother earth has taken to 
her arms dead, those who left her living, and 
haps them up tenderly and lovingly with the soft 
green turf, while they sleep the sleep that may 
know no waking till Eternity. 

It must be a wild bleak place in the winter 
time, this Grays Thurrock, when the storms 
beat the staggering vessels in here for shelter, 
and the wild wind speeds flying over the green 
hillocks and the flat lands down by the shore. 

It must be fearfully exposed, and cold, and 
dreary, and desolate then; but in the summer. 
season it 1s a sweet spot; pleasant and open, as 
before stated, and with a cool refreshing breeze 
generally blowing off the water, or across the 
lonely country that les around. It is a nice 


place even now, in the summer time, for children 
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who love the green fields ;—but it was a nicer 
place still in the days when Lawrence Barbour 
knew it, for the bricks were not then moulded 
which have since built the few rows of cockney 
houses that spoil the neighbourhood ; the chalk 
pits were still lying unquarried, and labourers’ 
cottages, such as are now erected in Argent 
Street and on the hill-side, beyond the house 
where Mr. Sondes dwelt—were not needed. 

There was no spick-and-span new brewery : 
there were no wharves; the staring two-storey 
houses, with their front gardens fenced round 
with walls built of crags, now cover ground where, 
in the days of which I am writing, the grass 
grew and the corn waved. 

Well, people must live, and people must be 
housed; and there are plenty of green fields still 
left, thank God—enough, at any rate, to gladden 
your eyes and mine, reader, even at Grays, 
where we can look east and west and south, and 
behold mile after mile of lonely country with 
scarcely a house, while the river runs on beside 


the fields that lie close down to its brink; and 
R 2 
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away on the other side are the Kentish hills, and 
there is a great hush in the air, a silence that a 
Londoner, accustomed to the se and rattle of 
the busy streets, feels, and marvels at. 

To this place came Lawrence Barbour to re- 
cruit his health. As a horse who has met with 
some grievous accident in the first fifty yards is 
sent back to paddock, there to be nursed and 
seen to, so Lawrence, stricken down almost before 
his race for wealth had begun, travelled to Grays, 
hoping that the fresh air and the thorough rest 
and the unutterable repose of that quiet retreat 
would, as Mr. Perkins phrased it, make a man of 
him again. 

Over the roofs of the houses, on a level with 
which the train sped along, he looked with a 
vague wondering interest, marvelling what his- 
tory each dwelling contained; past the cemetery 
—then not so full of graves as it is now—he was 
swept; within sight of many a manufactory, of 
endless chemical works, of countless factories, 
the engine laboured away; but at last came the 


open country—the blessed country, and Lawrence, 
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lying back in his carriage, could have cried for 
very joy at being free again—for very sorrow, 
because he might never look on the face of 
nature more, feeling just the same as formerly 
—as strong, as sound, as healthy as of yore. 
Fields, and still more fields; miles without a 
house; a country as flat as an Irish bog but not 
so desolate, because the marshes are green, and 
lie also well exposed to the sun, which shines 
cheerily across them. Here and there a home- 
stead, with its few trees, with its great stacks ofv 
hay, with its cattle grazing or lying still in the 
splendour of the summer afternoon; past Bark- 
ing, leaving Dagenham, where, far to the right, 
it is said stood the house wherein the egg of the 
Gunpowder Plot was laid by the conspirators; 
on through Rainham, and so to Purfleet, which 
would be one of the loveliest spots round London 
for a pic-nic, were it not for the proximity of the 
Government magazines ; then more fields—miles, 
and miles, and miles of them—and the line and 
the river approach closer to each other, and 


Lawrence, straining his eyes, could see over the 
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flat lands, the Thames, like a silver thread, 
winding away among the grass, while the hills 
on the south side came nearer and nearer every 
moment. 

At this point the country on the right-hand 
side of the down-line is so flat that all idea of 
distance and size is lost. It is only by the 
gleaming of the river, wide though it be, that the 
traveller can tell there is water between him and 
the rising grounds in Kent; thousands of acres 
of marsh-land, without tree or house, or hedge 
or ditch; great tracts of country over which the 
Thames has played, from time to time, strange 
tricks; then the church of West: Thurrocks, 
standing in a position so lonely, that Lawrence 
began to marvel whether any congregation were 
ever collected within its walls, or if the dead rose 
from their graves, and trooped, a weird and 
ghastly procession, in their shrouds through the 
door and into the building at sound of the Sab- 
beth bells ; after that, coming nearer and nearer to 
the river, Grays, with its small station, with its 


few passengers, either alighting or proceeding— 
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Grays, where Mr. Sondes met him, and conveyed 
him in a phaeton to the house he had taken for 
the season. 

It was a charming abode, standing on the top 
of a hill, from whence you could see down over 
the town of Grays, and all the open country 
stretching away to the south-east; while the 
Thames lay below—so still, so tranquil, under 
the summer’s sun, that it looked less like a river 
than like a lake. 

The house is still there, but changed. Where 
were hedgerows are houses ; where was a garden 
is a brickfield ; but there is a private road still 
up to the close gates, that seem the fashion in 
that part of the country; and beyond the road a 
pleasant footpath leads across the fields, just as 
it used to do. 

By the hall-door stood Olivine ready to wel- 
come the visitor. There was something pleasant 
and homelike in the figure of the child; some- 
thing that struck back to Lawrence’s heart bitterly 
in the day of his blackest repentance. 


Unconsciously the mind receives all kinds of 
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impressions without the slightest act of volition 
on the part of the spectator; every variety of 
picture is stamped on our brains, and we never 
know till the light falls hither and thither what 
scenes we have gathered up and stored in our 
memories, for good or for evil, for joy or for 
SOrrow. 

It was thus with Lawrence Barbour: there 
stood the child, with her dog at her side, with 
her kitten, now grown into a great cat, in her 
arms, looking up in his face with those sweet 
lovely eyes, into which there came tears as she 
gazed; there was Qlivine, to whom he had 
sung his songs in the old house at Stepney, 
waiting to greet him with the sunlight shining 
on her, with the flowers around her. Very gently 
she put the cat down and came forward shyly, 
and quietly as ever; but she clung to his hand 
and stroked it softly, and when he stooped to kiss 
her, she put her arm round his neck and began 
to cry. . 

The scene was stamped at the instant on his 


memory, and yet, as the days went by, the pic- 


oom, 
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ture was thrust aside into the lumber-room of 
memory, and forgotten. 

Time passed on and the years went by; but 
when the years had come and gone—come and 
gone, behold! he saw before him, clear and 
fresh as though that moment painted, the 
house and the child, the cat and the terrier. 
Once more he felt the soft hand stroking his 
—once again he kissed the pure young lips, 
and knew that she was crying because he looked 
so changed; and then—and then—he wished— 
oh! God, how he wished he could go back and 
live the years over for the second time, and, seeing 
light, leave the darkness behind him for ever. 

There was no noise about Olivine’s welcome ; 
the child seemed to live in a sort of perpetual 
hush. Her tears were not as the tears of other 
girls of her age, and her joy was less like their 
joy even than her grief. 

When Lawrence returned to Distaff Yard, 
Miss Ada greeted his arrival with dancing, clap- 
ping, pirouetting, and jumping, to an unlimited 


extent. 
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Tf he had been some kind of rare fruit which 
she was trying to bring down, her leaps could 
not have been higher or more persistent. 

“Look at him! look at him! ” she cried, till, 
it affords me pleasure to record, her father boxed 
her ears, and told her not to make such an 
“ infernal fool of herself.” 

She éiabea on a table and embraced him; 
she told her younger brother, “their cousin had 
not died yet;” she displayed more of her legs 
than even Lawrence had ever seen before; and 
she looked uglier than of old. 

“IT came to see you in the hospital,” she said, 
a day or two after his return, climbing on the 
back of his chair, and imparting this piece of 
information to his very ear. 

Whereupon Lawrence suddenly rose, and the 
interesting child was suddenly capsized, giving 
vent, as she went down, to such a shriek as 
brought Mrs. Perkins from the kitchen to inquire 
what was the matter. 

“‘ He went and done it on purpose,” sobbed Miss 


Ada, snivelling the while as only a child with 
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a snub nose can. “ He got up and let the chair 
down upon me, and he is a brute, and I hate him.” 

Whereupon Lawrence felt it necessary to 
offer some explanation. ‘“ How was I to know 
she was standing on the rail of the chair?” 
he asked. “Tf she is hurt, I am sorry; but 
I could not help it. Never mind, Ada, the first 
time I go out I will buy you some sweetmeats.” 
Pacified by which promise, Ada professed ‘her 
sorrow for calling him a brute, and stated that 
she only said so because she had hurt her 
head. 

Now with Olivine there was nothing of all 
this ; she had no affectation, she had no schemes, 
she did not want to attract notice. With her 
little heart brimming full of affection she could 
have sat apart for hours, asking neither for word, 
nor look, nor sign; she could gather flowers, and 
lay them softly beside Lawrence, without ever 
drawing his attention either to them or herself; 
she could carry out the sofa-pillows for him to 
rest his head on when he lay stretched on the 


grass, and never say, “I thought you would like 
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them ;” she could bring him the books he wanted 
and never ask for a story out of them; she could . 
carry his jelly and grapes and take no surrep- 
titious mouthful, as was the manner of Miss Ada. 

Once she prayed him to sing—that was the 
only thing she ever begged him to do for her; 
and the cry of bitterness which broke from her 
lips when he said, “Ah! Olivine, I am afraid 
my singing-days are over,” was a thing to be 
remembered. “TI do not think I shall ever be 
able to sing again,” he went on, laying his hand 
on her head as she sat on the grass beside him ; 
“‘you must learn to sing for me, will you, pet ?”’ 

“ T will try,” she answered sadly; “ but then I 
am not clever, like you; uncle says you are clever, 
and I am not.” 

“You are clever,” he said; “ clever as a woman 
ever wants to be, and you must learn to sing for 
me, and I will lie and listen, so;” and he 
stretched himself out full length on the turf, 
while Olivine laughed and covered him with 
daisies, and told him he was very naughty and 
told fibs to frighten her. 
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‘It is no fib, child,” he replied. “ I lost my 
voice for love of Miss Alwyn one day, in Hyde 
Park.” 

“‘Now I know you are telling stories,” she 
said ; “‘ because you don’t love Miss Alwyn, not 
an atom.” 

“What makes you think that, little one?” he 
asked. 

“J don’t think it—I know it. I heard you 
talking to uncle about her, and you said you hated 
her; and I thought then how wicked you were to 
hate anybody.” | 

“What a saint it is!” remarked Lawrence. 
“ Did ‘you never hate anybody, Olivine? Now, 
honour bright, did you not?” 

Olivine paused ; she cast round and about her 
short life, routed out the inhabitants of this dark 
corner and of that, before she answered; “ No, I 
never did, though I once very nearly hated Ada 
Perkins.” 

“ What dreadful sin had she committed?” 
asked Lawrence, lazily. | 


“Well, you see,’’ replied Olivine, confiden- 
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tially, and looking round to discover if any one 


were listening; “she came to spend one after- 


3 





noon with me 

*T hear, Olivine, but I do not see,” inter- 
rupted Lawrence, who loved to torment the 
child. 

“She came, at any rate,’ went on Olivine, 
with a little pout, “and we were playing with the 
cat that begs, you know, beside the open window, 
and Ada took her up; but pussy would not stay 
with her, and always walked over from Ada to 
me. As fast as she came to me I gave her back 
to Ada, and as fast as I gave her to Ada pussy 
came to me, till at last Ada got cross, and said, 
‘You nasty ungrateful beast, you shall not stay 
with either of us,’ and pitched her out from ever 
so high into the garden.” 

‘“* And -what did you do, then?” inquired Mr. 
Lawrence Barbour. 

“Oh, I felt I don’t know how! Nurse Mary 
says I tried to jump out of the window after 
pussy, but I don’t remember that. I cannot 


remember anything except Ada crying and saying 
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she did not mean to hurt it; and then Nurse 
Mary brought me pussy, safe and sound, and 
after that she put me to bed, and when I awoke 
pussy was asleep beside me. But I am afraid I 
struck Ada,” continued the child. “I am not 
certain, and nobody would ever tell me; but I 
think I struck her, and I never struck anybody 
before; and if I did strike her, I could not 
help it.” | | 

““Come and give me a kiss, Olivine,” said 
Lawrence, who enacted the grand seigneur in 
those days, and had every person at his beck and 
call. “I am sure you are a good child, and— 
shall I tell you a secret ?—I hate Ada Perkins 
myself!” 

“ But you must not—it is wicked, it is bad ; you 
cannot go to Heaven if you hate.”’ 

“‘T shall have to take my chance of that,” 
answered Lawrence, calmly; “this world is 
enough for me.” 

He should not have uttered such a sentence in 
the child’s hearing, and next instant he knew he 
had been wrong; for Olivine put her little hand 
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upon his mouth and “hushed” him, as though 
they had been standing in a church. 

“ Do not say that,” she pleaded, “it is naughty, 
and you must not be naughty; please be good, 
please—please,” and Olivine flung herself beside 
him, and threw such a tone of earnest entreaty 
into her voice, that Lawrence, struck with a 
sudden wonderment, answered,— 

“Tt would be easy for any one to be 
good who was always near you, Olivine. I 
think you must be a child-angel, you are so 
perfect.” 

And he drew down the sweet face and kissed it 
once,—twice,—thrice, little deeming, as he did 
so, he was kissing in very truth the good angel 
of his life. 

It was very happy, it was very innocent, it was 
very pleasant, but all at once Olivine started up, 
crying,— 

“Oh! Mr. Barbour, there are some strangers 
coming in! I must go to Nurse Mary, and see 


who they are.” 
Nurse Mary, however, saved Olivine the 
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trouble, for she came forward into the garden 
at the moment, announcing,— 
“Mr. and Miss Alwyn are in the drawing-room, 


to see Mr. Barbour.” 


VOL. f. 8 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TAKEN UNAWARES. 


Wirn anything rather than a good grace 
Lawrence rose to his feet and prepared to obey 
Nurse Mary’s summons. Inwardly, he anathe- 
matised Mr. Alwyn, and Miss Alwyn, and all 
visitors. In his heart of hearts he wished father 
and daughter far enough ; but still he rose and 
walked into the house, and entered the drawing- 
room, where Mr. Alwyn greeted him with a sort 
of nervous cordiality. 

“Taken you by storm, eh? Went first to 
Distaff Yard, but found the bird flown; next 
best thing that presented itself was to take the 
train at Stepney and come on here. Mr. Law- 
rence Barbour—my daughter. Etta, you ought 


to know this gentleman without my introduction.” 
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At which plain hint Etta advanced and shook 
hands, putting on her most seductive smile, and 
saying in her softest voice,— 

“TJ really do not know how to thank you, Mr. 
Barbour. I cannot tell you how grieved I am to 
think my safety should have been purchased at 
so terrible a price. Are youbetter? I trust you 
are.” And Lawrence felt the hand she still 
suffered to lie in his, tremble,.as Miss Alwyn 
asked this question. 

Then, for the first time in his life, he expe- 
rienced a strange and unwonted sensation. 

He had looked at this girl often, previously, 
at a distance—he had mocked her riding—he 
had sneered at her hair—he had stared at her in 
church—he had mimicked and derided the siren 
whom he could not now find words to answer— 
before whom he now stood for a moment con- 
founded and abashed. 

* You look so pale,” she went on; “and I am 
so sorry. If I had been the one injured instead 
of you, how much better it would have been; 


for you, papa tells me, are going to be a great 


s 2 
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worker, while I am but a cumberer of the 
ground.” 

“Nay, nay, Etta,” interrupted Mr. Alwyn, 
who felt that perhaps this was going a little 
too far; while Lawrence answered, a little bit- 
terly,— 

“ The humble creatures of this earth, Miss 
Alwyn, are for use, and the beautiful are for 
ornament. Men crush the useful, and admire 
the beautiful; and I am happy to have fulfilled 
the universal law and saved you from injury.” 

“What a cynic!” she remarked. 

“No, I only speak the truth,” he replied, and 
he raised his eyes and fixed them boldly on her. 
‘‘T am happy to have been of use to you, though 
I did not feel there was any happiness in the 
matter five minutes since.” 

“Am I to accept that speech as a compli- 
ment?” she asked, trifling with the’ fastening of 
her glove, as she spoke. | 

“Not as a compliment,” Lawrence anawered, 
at which reply Mr. Alwyn laughed, and said,— 


‘Upon my honour, young gentleman, it is 
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& pity you were not born a courtier; for your 
speeches are fitter for a palace than for the 
homes of ordinary mortals. If Etta were not 
accustomed to flattery, I should beg you to 
remember she is but a merchant’s daughter, 
and not a maiden of romance. As it is, how- 
ever, I suppose she knows pretty well the 
value of such commodities, and prizes them 
accordingly.” 

Once more the blood rushed hot and swift 
through Lawrence’s veins, and he would have 
stood up to do battle for the genuineness of his 
sentiments, but that Miss Alwyn interrupted 
him. 

“On the contrary, papa,’ she remarked, “I 
prize Mr. Barbour’s words exceedingly, feeling — 
confident he really means what he says, which is 
more than I should venture to affirm concerning 
most of my acquaintances.” And with that Miss 
Alwyn smiled once again sweetly on Lawrence, 
who felt inclined at the moment to turn and flee 
away. | 


“As a rule,” a clever woman once informed 
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me, “ we dislike people whom we do nof know;” 
"as a rule, likewise, I think, we instinctively recoil 
from those who are destined to work us evil. It 
is Nature’s warning: itis her hand laid on us in 
appeal, it is her voice bidding us beware; and if 
we disregard the warning, the appeal, and the 
caution,‘ what then? Why, then we are but as 
the moths ahi; put out at one window return 
through another, and are burnt in the flame 
before a hand can be stretched forth to save 
them ! 

Up to that time Lawrence had hearkened to 
the voice of his better angel, and remained 
resolutely deaf to all the seductive charms of 
Mr. Alwyn’s discourse. Not that gentleman’s 
polite and delicate attentions, not the hot-house 
flowers, not the rare fruits, not the pressing 
invitations to stay at Mallingford, not the entrea- 
ties that he would consider Hereford Street his 
home, had moved him from his fixed purpose of 
keeping the Alwyns at arm’s length; but now a 
woman’s voice and a woman’s smile made him an 


unwilling captive. He could not turn and flee 
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away. He could do nothing but remain and 
listen to the songs of the mermaid, whose tones 
rang out their sweetest and fullest for his 
benefit. | 

‘“‘T wish we could have persuaded you to come 
and stay with us;”—this was the burden of the 
melody—* papa would have taken a house at 
Brighton, Folkestone, Torquay—anywhere, if you 
had only consented to join us. We were so 
grievously disappointed, and, 1 may say for my- 
self, so hurt——’ 

‘* Hurt, Miss Alwyn?” echoed Lawrence. 

“Yes, hurt,” she repeated; “no one could. 
have grieved more than I did about the con- 
Sequences my accident entailed upon you. But 
it was not my fault, now, was it, Mr. Barbour ? 
—and ought you to have borne malice towards 
me,—ought you?” 

“* Malice,” he said, stupified. 

“IT do not blame you,” she went on. “I 
cannot tell how I myself might have felt had any 
such calamity befallen me; but I want us to be 


friends, now. I want you to believe that we 
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_ regret your accident more than it is possible for 
you to do, and—and—I have come with papa 
to-day to tell you this, and to say that I, like 
you, have been angry—angry at your refusal to 
come to us; but that I am now only sorry. 
What a wretched thing it is never to be able 
to express one’s meaning perfectly,” finished 
Miss Alwyn, with engaging abruptuess, leaving 
the disentanglement of her sentence for Law- 
rence. 

Fill up that sentence, reader, with a by-play 
which was beyond all writing ; with a look—with 
a smile—with a blush—with a drooping of the 
eyes—with a movement of the hands—with a 
peeping in and out of a dainty foot—with a tone, 
now of reproach, now of pathos, now of pleading ; 
and you have the position. You have the woman 
who attracted Lawrence and lured him on—on, 
spite of his former antipathy, of his instinctive 
aversion. 

He was but a lad. For all his wise thoughts 
and firm resolves, for all his manly resolution 


and keen perception, he was but a lad—but 
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a reed in the hands of such as she, but as wax 
capable of receiving any impression she chose to 
stamp upon him. | 

Everything was in her favour—-manner, appear- 
ance, dress. Shall we say dress is nothing? 
Shall we babble about Nature unadorned? Shall 
we say a pretty woman is equally pretty in any 
attire? Bah! There are times and places when 
dress is everything ; when Venus herself, if she 
appeared with no article of attire save a piece of 
drapery artistically arranged, would never be 
asked to dance, but rather be taken forthwith in 
charge, and escorted to the nearest station-house. 
Given, a man who has not seen much of female 
society, and see which divinity he falls down and 
worships—the pure and simple, or the gorgeous 
and sensuous; barefooted virtue, or vice resplen- 
dent with diamonds; the lily which has toiled 
not, nor spun, but trusts to its own native love- 
liness, or the Queen of the East, clad in all 
manner of rich garments, and followed by a train 
‘of slaves and servants. . 


Which? Ah, friends, many ‘a weary mile 
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humanity travels before it learns to choose the 
light of the home taper to that of the will-o’-the- 
wisp; many a heart has broken running after the 
end of the rainbow; many a soul has gone far 
astray because of the lust of the eye, which takes 
pleasure—and innocent enough pleasure, often- 
times, as it seems to us—in everything that the 
art and the skill of man have combined together 
to make beautiful and attractive. 

This was the first moral stumbling-block that 
came to obstruct Lawrence Barbour’s course in 
life. He was a slave to his senses. In his own 
person he disregarded luxury, he was willing and 
able to bear hardship and discomfort ; but for all 
that, the fashions of this world influenced him. 
A handsomely furnished room, an elegantly 
dressed woman, a splendidly appointed equipage, 
an array of servants, a blaze of light, and glitter 
of glass, and shining of plate, produced an effect 
upon him all through his life which can scarcely 
be understood by those who have always viewed 
such accessories aS mere matters of course =a, 


the inevitable landscape in the background of a 
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portrait, as the photographer’s stock pillar or 
antique chair. 

Lawrence had sense, but it was impotent 
against this involuntary passion. He was taken 
captive by his eyes, by the sweep of a dress, by 
the shape of a bonnet, by the arrangement of a 
room, by the tone of a voice. He was a slave at 
last; she had him to have and to hold from that. 
day forth till the hour arrived when, bleeding and 
maimed, he escaped from her toils, having learnt 
wisdom in the only school where each man even- 
tually becomes his own philosopher, and preaches 
great truths to himself out of the lesson-books of 
his personal experience. 

She had him—she netted him with the hair 
he was wont to laugh at, with the eyes which 
had in them neither a pure nor a holy light, 
with the hands which were so white and treach- 
erous, with the smile that was so sweetly cruel, 
with the rich attire which became her so royally 
—she had him, this lad, who when he grew to be 
-@ man, and entered into possession of man’s 


estate of responsibility and sorrow, cursed the 
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day in which he met her, the mother that bore, 
and the father who begat her. 

Sweetly she ran on with her pleasant unisons. 
Strictly speaking, the music she made might not 
be critically correct, but Lawrence never thought 
of analysing it. 

He wanted to hate her, and still he could not. 
He tried to shake off the spell she laid upon him, 
and think of her as the Miss Alwyn whom he and 
his brother were wont to mock at as she came 
forth from the gates of Mallingford; but the 
attempt was useless—he did not want to admire 
her, but he could not help himself; he had 
detested her at a distance, and now, when she 
spoke and smiled, he loved her. 

Loved her! What a poor and feeble expres- 
sion to convey an idea of the passion which took 
possession that day of Lawrence Barbour, and 
became more and more intense as the years went 
by, till its very fierceness worked its own destruc- 
tion — till there was no more fuel left in his 
heart to feed the flame which had consumed his 


happiness. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Alwyn walked from window to 
window, contributing his mite to the conver- 
sation, and graciously expressing his approval of 
the view. 

“The Thames really looks exceedingly well 
from here,” remarked the West-ender. ‘I had 
no idea there was anything so pretty on this side 
of London. Should not mind having a house 
in this neighbourhood at all; but then the want 
of wood is a drawback, and timber does take such 
a deuce of a time to grow.” 

Having delivered himself of which opinion, 
Mr. Alwyn took up another post of observa- 
tion, and declared that the choice of such a 
residence did Mr. Sondes credit. 

This sentiment reminding Miss Alwyn of 
the fact of Mr. Sondes’ existence, she sug- 
gested the possibility to her father of their 
being intruders, and the consequent desirability 
of their immediate departure. 

“Very well, my dear,” acquiesced Mr. Alwyn ; 
just as you like. Now, Mr. Barbour, I depend 


on your paying us a visit; you must return a 
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lady’s call, remember; no getting off that; no 
escape possible, recollect; and no compromise 
accepted. Come to Hereford Street any day you 
like—only the earlier day the better, and take 
care of yourself, and—God bless you,’ which 
was rather a favourite form of speech of the 
colonial broker, and one which always raised 
a doubt in Percy Forbes’ mind as to the 
god he meant,—‘‘ whether Mammon or not,” 
finished that incorrigible scapegrace, when 
alluding to the matter at a subsequent period of 
this story. 

‘‘And good-bye,” said Miss Alwyn, in her 
softest tone of voice; and then Lawrence opened 
the drawing-room door for them to pass out, and 
went down the stairs, and was about to accom- 
pany them to the outer gate; but just at that 
juncture Olivine came shyly forward, and 
beckoned him aside. 

“Do not let them go, please,” she said, pulling 
his sleeve piteously, and turning her back a little 
towards Miss Alwyn, who caused the child great 
anguish of mind by staring at her persistently. 
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“J have asked Nurse Mary to get dinner for 
them and all, and uncle will soon be home; and 
he would not like them to leave. Please keep 
them,. please do.” 

“Are you certain your uncle will not be 
angry?” he inquired. 

“‘ Certain—sure!” And Olivine’s answer was 
so emphatic that Lawrence, without further 
hesitation, laid the state of the case before Mr. 
and Miss Alwyn, who, nothing loth, accepted 
the child’s naitation: and turned back into the 
house, Mr. Alwyn saying, in his loftily-jocular 
manner,— 

‘Remember, little girl, if we get into trouble 
through this, you are to take the blame, and see 
us out of danger.” 

“Yes, sir,” was Olivine’s demure reply; 
and then, addressing Miss Alwyn, she asked, 
with the quiet self-possession of an experienced | 
hostess,— 

“ Would you like to come with me and take off 
your bonnet? ” 


‘Yes, I should, very much,” answered Miss 
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Alwyn, adding, in an undertone, to her 
father,— 

“Tsn’t it a perfect curiosity?” 

When the bonnet had been taken off, and the 
shawl also—when Miss Alwyn had smoothed 
her hair and arranged her personal appearance 
generally to her liking, she happened to turn 
suddenly rourd, and caught Olivine looking her 
over as only children and women know how. 

There was something in that look which put 
Miss Alwyn out, and she inquired sharply, 
‘Well, you funny little thing, are you admiring 
me?” to which plain question Olivine, equally 
disconcerted, perhaps, returned the plain answer, 


““No, I am not.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ADVICE GIVEN BUT NOT TAKEN. 


WueEn Mr. Sondes returned from London, he 
was not a little surprised to find his house in pos- 
session of the enemy, for as such he virtually 
regarded Mr. Alwyn. Nevertheless, war not 
having been openly declared, there was no re- 
source left for him save to welcome the new- 
comers to his house, and bid them consider 
themselves at home. He was glad Olivine had 
played her part in the drama so discreetly; not 
for worlds would he have failed in any act of 
courtesy or hospitality. 

For father and daughter to have left without 
eating or drinking, or taking rest, would have 
mortified him intensely ; and accordingly he laid 
his hand on his little girl’s head and told her she 
had done well, which was the more gratifying to 


VoL. I. T 
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Olivine, as she had her own misgivings on the 
subject of Miss Alwyn. 

But now heruncle approved of her performances, 
the child felt relieved and happy. 

Deposed from her seat on her uncle’s right 
hand, she still, from her corner beside Lawrence, 
surveyed Miss Alwyn, and made that young 
lady somewhat uncomfortable by reason of her 
scrutiny. 

When Lawrence came to know Henrietta better, 
the beauty confessed she had undergone much at 
Grays by reason of Olivine. 

“The little wretch made me eat in spite of 
myself,” she said. “I felt afraid to leave any 
pieces, feeling those eyes were upon me,” at which 
confession Percy Forbes, who was present, laughed 
delightedly. 

“'The East-end child seems not to have_ap- 
preciated West-end fashions,” he remarked, and 
the remark caused Miss Alwyn to flush angrily, 
while Lawrence answered for her, that he thought 
West-end fashions might do a great deal for the 
FEast-end child. 
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“Oh! you do, do you?” said Percy Forbes; 
and he laughed again, for they were all very in- 
timate and plain-spoken in those days which had 
still to come, when Olivine sat on Lawrence Buar- 
bour’s right hand, and. kept watch over Miss 
Alwyn, who felt “put out” by the child’s close 
- Inspection. 

There are some games in which bystanders 
see too much of the play; there are smiles and 
looks, and tones and gestures, which bear a dif- 
ferent signification to a third party to what they 
do to one at least of the performers. The man - 
who guesses the secret of thimble-rigging is de — 
trop between deceiver and dupe; and there is 
many a conjuror of whom the law takes unhappily 
no cognisance gliding about drawing-rooms, and 
putting in an appearance at evening-parties, who 
hates the sight of a pair of unbelieving eyes, and 
the curl of a contemptuous lip, when going through 
her paces for the benefit of some fresh victim—of 
some credulous simpleton. 

ihose were early days for Olivine to be de frop, 
and for Miss Alwyn to feel that she was so. 

\ tT 2 
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The social comedy, as a rule, is one not easily 
understood by children, and Olivine did not 
understand the part Miss Alwyn acted in it for 
many a year—oh! no, not for many a year. 
She only felt intuitively the same instinctive 
aversion to her as a dog might have done; but 
the young lady felt this aversion, and writhed 
under it. 

Her prettily rounded sentences were checked 
at sight of Olivine’s inquiring eyes; the ap- 
plause which her sharp witticisms usually elicited 
was not sought for on this occasion, because she 
knew Olivine would not see the point: she had 
to eat, as she said, and feign no fine ladyish airs ; 
she had to finish her wine, and allow the glass to 
be replenished, and utter no entreaty of “Stop, 
pray stop”—because she feared Olivine would 
lift her dark eyes and fasten them upon her 
wonderingly. | 

“What a mistake it is to have such terrible 
children in to dinner!” sighed Miss Alwyn, as 
the train dashed over the marsh lands back to- 


wards London. 
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“Yes. But then she is such a good little 
creature,” answered Mr, Alwyn; “and pretty.” 
For Mr. Alwyn was not blind, and could appre- 
ciate the making of a beautiful woman when he 
saw it. 

“Oh dear! do you think so?” said his 
daughter. ‘She is so plain and peculiar.” 

« Peculiar, but not plain, Etta,” replied Mr. 
Alwyn. “She is anything but plain; and you 
will allow me to be a judge on that subject, at 
least, I hope.” 

After which the judge fell asleep, and Etta con- 
tinued her musings in the twilight. 

Of course there is no such thing as prospective 
jealousy in the world; the scientific man feels 
no soreness when the possibility is suggested to 
him of that young Ozone rubbing his memory 
out of men’s minds as the years go by; the doctor 
who has prescribed for all manner of ailments 
for forty years, invariably lays down his pen and 
puts his spectacles in their case, and benignly 
blesses the mere lad who comes to push him > 


from his stool. It is human nature, is it not, to 
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do so? to smile on the man or woman who is to 
fill up your place in the world when you have 
grown old, and weary, and obsolete; it is human 
nature to like those who are to come after you, 
whose feet will travel the road to success when 
your limbs are tottering and feeble, whose ears 
will listen to the throbbings of other men’s hearts, 
when yours are deaf and treacherous; who will 
write books, and perform wonderful operations, 
and build stupendous bridges, and conquer 
natural difficulties, and solve still unsolved 
enigmas, and be sought by the learned, and 
titled, and wealthy, and be famous and renowned 
when your name, friend, when your name, high 
as it stands now, shall be but as a word that 
has been spoken, as a song that has been sung. 
Is this human nature ? Ah! reader, is not 
this rather artificial nature—conventional nature 
—the nature men put on when they summon up 
all their courage, and swear to themselves that 
they will not tremble when the fatal Monday 
comes; but go forth to meet the inevitable, 


calmly and decently ? 
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Do people like being hung? do they like Jack 
Ketch when they shake hands with Calcraft, or 
any other of his representatives? are they per- 
fectly resigned, think you, when they murmur 
their last prayer in time before being launched 
into eternity? No. Well, there is a time of 
youth, and popularity, and sunshine, for most 
of God’s creatures, and after that the eternity 
of temporal nonentity, and age, and winter 
gloom. | 

But the children and the lovers, and the 
beginners and the strugglers, are bathed in the 
sunshine still, and the most that those whose 
day has gone by can do, is to sit down re- 
signedly by the quiet hearth and thank God 
for the glory which once lighted up their path, — 
though the glory and the brightness have 
departed. 

And the application of all this? you ask. 
The application is, that although Miss Alwyn’s 
feelings towards Olivine Sondes were not amiable, 
still they were natural. The one success in life 


which a beautiful woman can achieve she saw 
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prospectively achieved after she was passé by 
another. Prospectively she was jealous — the 
present beauty of the future belle—of the love- 
liness which was coming—of the grace that was 
to charm. . 

Instinctively, as Olivine disliked her, so she 
disliked Olivine—disliked her from the moment - 
the child answered her question, as to whether 
she were admiring her, with the words, “ No, I 
am not.” 

That was the glove thrown down—that was 
the challenge to battle, and nothing Olivine 
essayed could take the sting out of that sentence. 

All in vain she tried to amuse Miss Alwyn 
after dinner; brought her books, exhibited her 
pets, took her round the garden, gathered her a 
bouquet, and did her childish best to make the 
rich man’s daughter comfortable. 

All in vain. Miss Alwyn closed the books, 
buried her nose in the flowers, and then said their 
perfume was overpowering; the terrier would not 
make friends, and she merely smiled listlessly 


at the begging cat; while she teased the parrot 
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till he bit her; whereupon the young lady 
screamed aloud, and declared that so dangerous 
an animal ought not to be kept. 

“Why did you not tell me he would bite, you 
stupid child?” exclaimed Miss Alwyn, red with 
anger and pain. 

“TI did not know, ma’am; I did not—I did 
not, indeed!” Olivine pleaded. “He never bit 
me.” 

“Of course not. What is there about you to 
make him do anything of the kind? You never 
excite him nor tease him. Horrid wretch! I 
wonder somebody does not twist his neck. I am 
sure I should if I were in the house.” 

“IT don’t think you would,” said Olivine, 
quietly. 

“Don’t you, indeed, Miss Wisdom? What 

should prevent me?” 
4 I would,” answered the child, and her breath 
came quick and short as she spoke the words. 
“You should not touch my parrot—no, not 
unless you killed me first.”’ 


Whereupon Miss Alwyn burst out laughing. 
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“What a little tragedy queen it is,” she said ; 
“ how its cheeks flame and its hands clench, and 
its eyes sparkle at the idea of the combat. Come 
to me, Olivine,” she finished; “‘I was only in 
fun; I would not touch your parrot, child. 
Now, tell me all about yourself, and how you 
contrive to spend the days.” 

Very doubtfully Olivine accepted this apology ; 
with still greater doubt she replied to all 
demands on her confidence; but yet, having 
nothing to conceal, she told how she amused 
herself and Lawrence; how he used to sing to 
her and tell her stories, and how sometimes he 
told her stories still. | 

There was not a detail of their daily life but 
was extracted from Olivine in due course by the 
lady whom she did not admire, and who left the 
flowers the child had so carefully gathered for 
her behind on the table; while she carried away, 
with a smile and a coquettish affectation, a few 
buds Lawrence selected and arranged with trem- 
bling hands, and presented to her with a certain 


boyish grace as a souvenir of her visit to Grays. 
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‘“‘As though I were likely to forget it?” she 
said, from her seat in the railway-carriage; and 
then their fingers somehow locked together in 
another good-bye; and though the light was 
fading, Lawrence could see that she blushed 
violently. 

Another moment, and the guard banged-to 
the door, the whistle sounded, and the visitors 
were off. 

Home through the twilight walked the youth, 
feeling dizzy as if he had drunk too much wine, 
and yet seeming to tread on air; home to think 
of ier: to dream of her, to feel all his old . 
acquaintances and pursuits insupportable, to ask 
himself what it all meant, what glamour she had 
cast over him. ‘ 

When he reached Mr. Sondes’ house, Olivine 
and her uncle were seated together in the draw- 
ing-room looking out upon the Thames and the 
surrounding country that lay bathed in the light 
of a young moon. 

“You saw them off, Lawrence ?”’ Mr. Sondes 


said, interrogatively. 
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“Yes, sir,’ was the reply; “and I promised 
Mr. Alwyn I would dine with them on Friday 
next, even if you could not get off your en- 
gagement.”’ 

“Quite right, my boy. It is you they want, 
not me,” answered Mr. Sondes. ‘ On the whole, 
that adventure of yours is not going to turn out 
such a misfortune as I once thought it would.” 

“TI do not know what you mean,’ Lawrence — 
said; and immediately Mr. Sondes laughed, and 
answered,— 

“ Ah well! you will know what I mean some 
day, without any further explanation,” and he 
laughed again; but Lawrence did not feel 
pleased for all that, and sat down and looked 
out at the moonlight, marvelling. 

“YT think you are wrong about Mr. Alwyn,” 
he ventured, after a pause. ‘He said to me, 
over and over again, that he did wish you to 
come very much. He is most anxious to know 
more of you.” 

“Think of that!” exclaimed Mr. Sondes, 


meditatively; “‘and I have done business with 
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him these twenty years, without ever having an 
idea of anything of the kind.” 

** And we lived beside him for nearly four 
years,” returned Lawrence, “and were never 
asked inside his door. But I am not going to 
bear malice on that account,” went on the youth 
magnanimously ; ‘a man has a right to choose 
his acquaintances for himself at any time of his 
life.” 

“ Certainly,” acquiesced Mr. Sondes; “and a 
man has a right to decline making acquaintances 
at any time of his life””—which, being an incon- 
trovertible truth, Lawrence abstained from any 
reply likely to force its application to the case 
in point. 

“It is decidedly a good thing for you,” said 
Mr. Sondes, after a pause. ‘“ Mr. Alwyn can 
push you on in the world if he likes. He can 
give you a good berth and a good salary to- 
morrow, and initiate you into the mysteries of 
his business the day after. If you continue to 
visit at Hereford Street you will mix much in 


society and see a good deal of the world. You 
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will form acquaintances such as you could never 
hope to meet with in Stepney; and altogether it 
will be ‘your own fault, I should say, if you do 
not make your fortune somehow or other out of 
the affair.” 

“Make my fortune with a constitution not 
worth that! ’’ and Lawrence, as he spoke, held 
out his hand full of leaves he had been nervously 
pulling off one of the flowers out of poor Oh- 
vine’s rejected bouquet—“ not worth that!” 

“Tut, man!” retorted Mr. Sondes. ‘“ What 
a fuss you are in about your ribs! If every 
bone in your body were broken, you could not 
make yourself out a greater cripple. You will 
be strong enough some day; and, meantime, it 
is a great matter you have found a backer like 
Mr. Alwyn, able and willing to give you a lift.” 


There was silence for a few minutes, then - 
Lawrence spoke,— : 


‘Mr. Sondes,” he began, “I wish you would 
not misunderstand me in this business. I wish 
you would believe I am in earnest when I say 
that no offer Mr. Alwyn could make would 
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induce me to leave you and Mr. Perkins, so long 
as you are both willing to keep me. There is 
no unselfishness in this,” he continued hurriedly, 
seeing Mr. Sondes was about to reply. “ None; 
I could not bear to owe anything to Mr. Alwyn, 
either to his kindness, his generosity, or his 
justice; and if you think in accepting his invi- 
tation and going to his house I lay myself under 
an obligation of any kind, I will not go. I place 
myself in your hands: I will go, or I will stay, 
according as you answer,” and Lawrence leaned 
forward across the window, and sat with the 
bright moonlight streaming full upon him, waiting 
for Mr. Sondes’ reply. 

But Mr. Sondes ‘did not reply. He turned 
towards Olivine and said,— 

“Tt is high time you were in bed, little one. 
You ought to have been asleep an hour ago. 
Run away now, my pet. Good night, Olivine, 
good night:” He put the hair back from her 
brow and kissed her, then he took her head 
between his two hands and turned it towards 


the window, and looked at the child with such 
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an expression of love in his face as Lawrence 
had never seen upon any face before. 

Afterwards he kissed her once again, and bade 
her depart. But before she obeyed, she went up 
to Lawrence, who, according to his custom, kissed_ 
her also whilst he bade her good night. 

Up to that time, Mr. Sondes had taken no 
notice of this polite attention on Lawrence’s 
part, or, if he did, had passed it over as some- 
thing not worth thinking about; but on the occa- 
sion in question a troubled look came into his 
eyes, and an idea into his mind that he was not 
the very first person who had unconsciously built 
castles only to see them levelled with the ground. 

Even while Olivine was closing the door 
behind her, he had made up his mind as to his 
future course; and then he threw imealf back’ 
in his chair, and gazing out at the Thames and 
the lowlands lying down by the shore, and the 
Kentish hills across the river, rather than at 
Lawrence, answered the young inte question 
thus,— | 


“If I had a son of my own come to your time 
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of life, I should reply to him just as I am going 
to reply to you now. Take all I am about to say 
for what you think it is worth. My opinion 1s, 
that in going to Hereford Street you place your- 
self under no obligation, but you put yourself 
in danger.” | 

“In danger,” repeated Lawrence; “I do not 


%> 


exactly 





“IT was about to explain,’ interrupted Mr. 
Sondes. ‘“ Miss Alwyn is a very handsome 
young lady; probably you never knew how hand- 
some till to-day, and you may have happened to 
gather out of the course of your reading, Law- 
rence, that men will be men, and fall in love 
with pretty women, let the after-cost of that 
pleasure prove what it may. Now suppose you 
fall in love with Miss Alwyn.” 

Here Mr. Sondes paused; but Lawrence made 
no observation. He seemed to have gone inside 
himself for the time being, and sat there with 
his hands clasped tightly together, silent and 
listening. 


“Suppose you fall in love with Miss Alwyn,” 


VOL. T. U 
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continued Mr. Sondes, “you will surely be pre- 
paring a great disappointment for yourself; she 
is certain to marry wealth. That is a game in 
which I fear all the moves would be against you ; 
for she will lead you on, step by step; she is just 
the woman to do it for her own vanity’s sake ; 
and then, when she has got your heart, she will 
cast it away. I am told that was what she did 
with Mr. Forbes.” 

“ Percy Forbes!” exclaimed Lawrence. ‘The 
man never had a heart either to give or be cast 
away.” | 

‘“‘ Perhaps so, perhaps not,” was the cool reply ; 
“in any case, I have said my say. Now decide 
for yourself, go or remain away; accept or de- 
cline; only remember my words, the girl is not 
a straightforward honest girl, and she will not 
develop into an honest, straightforward woman. 
She has too much manner, she is full of compli- 
ment and address, she would like to have every- 
body at her feet, ay, even an old fellow like 
myself; she is not the sort of daughter-in-law 


I should care to welcome home had I a son. 
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But there, I have done. Do not answer me; do 
not think me prejudiced and unkind, only think 
over my words. And God bless you, lad, and 
God keep you, for you have the voyage still to 
make, and cannot know where the quicksands 
lie on which so many a gallant ship has 
foundered.” 

With that Mr. Sondes arose, and held out 
his hand to Lawrence, who took it gratefully. 

For an instant he. hesitated, whether he 
should not follow Mr. Sondes’ implied advice, 
and keep away from. Hereford Street. Pride, 
consistency, caution, all bade him turn a dea. 
ear to the blandishments of the parvenu’s 
daughter. 

Should he visit at the house he had vowed 
never to enter; should he be indebted to Mr. 
Alwyn for so much as a single dinner; should 
he throw himself in the way of incurring ex- 
penses he could ill afford; of acquiring tastes 
he had no means of gratifying? He would 
flee the temptation. He decided he would, 
and he opened his lips to say so; but then a 


UZ 
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vision of Miss Alwyn, as he had seen her that 
day, in her perfect feminine attire, with her 
seductive smiles, appeared unto him once more, 
and Lawrence was lost! 

TI will think it over,” he said; and the strange 
calmness of his tone struck Mr. Sondes as pecu- 
liar. “I will think it over; and, meantime, 
thank you.” 

Having uttered which speech, Lawrence went 
up to his own bed-chamber on the upper ei 
and there the storm broke out. 

“Danger!” he thought. “Danger from her 
—from the girl I have laughed at. Fall in love 
with her, indeed! A good idea.” And he tried 
to feel amused, but failed. “I don’t believe she 
is. the same,” he continued. “There must be 
two sisters, or cousins, or something; that cannot 
be the girl who used to ride out with her groom 
close beside her every day. Marry wealth, will 
she? Weshallsee. I suppose that is a race 
where horses of all colours may enter! Not 
honest and straightforward! The man must 


have taken a few glasses too much wine. Would 


belie . hati neernd 
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like to net him. No such difficult matter, I 
should say,” and Lawrence, standing by the 
upper window, looked out over the landscape, 
and thought of her with just that passionate 
intensity which such a nature was certain to 
feel for the first woman who had touched _his 
boyish heart, who had captivated his boyish 
fancy. 

Next morning he said to Mr. Sondes,— 

‘“‘T think I had better go to Hereford Street; 
it would seem rude and ungracious not to do so; 
and besides, I promised to go—that is, if it will 
make no difference between us.” 

“Difference! not the least in the world. I 
will always do what I can for you. That is the 
way, soliloquised Mr. Sondes, as the youth 
left the room ;—“ that is the way with all of you. 
If God sends a woman into the world, you avoid 
her as you might a pestilence; but let the devil 
furnish society with a first-rate article out of his 
own department, and men break their necks 
running after her sinnership. So, Master Law- 


rence Barbour—this is the result of our chemical 
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experiments, of our walks, and talks, and various 
readings. It is all for the best, no doubt. So I 
must e’en build my castle elsewhere.” 

And the first castle Mr. Sondes set about 
erecting after this was a country house near 
Chingford in Essex, to which cheerful abode he 
consigned Olivine, and an elderly governess, 
seeing her of necessity so seldom that the child’s 
heart was almost broken, and her health and 
spirits began to fail. Then the man repented 
him of his rashness, and took the little girl 
home once again to the old mansion in Stepney, 
where Lawrence Barbour hardly ever came in 
those days, to sing songs to cheer her lonelmess, 
to repeat stories to fill her imagination and 
satisfy her heart. 

Lawrence had by this time discovered a much 
more excellent way of spending his life than 
devoting his leisure to the entertainment and 
instruction of ‘such a baby as Olivine.” While 
he worked, he worked, as Mr. Perkins said, 
like “a Briton;” when he idled, he exchanged 
his office drudgery for but another kind of labour. 
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Had the London streets been a treadmill, 
he could not more regularly have traversed 
them. 

West, due West, every moment he could spare, 
to Hereford Street. West, due West, carefully 
dressed and with an eager anxious face, he 
sallied out continually in the evenings, to con- 
cert, or theatre, or opera, or any place where 
he had a chance of meeting her; while Mrs. 
Perkins, watching his departure from kitchen or 
parlour, was wont to remark with a sound which 
seemed something between a sigh and a sneer 
and a groan : 


“There he goes again,—there he goes.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SNARED. 


Art about this period of my story, Mrs. Perkins 
considered it her duty greatly to inconvenience 
the household at Distaff Yard, by first turning 
every room out of window, and then presenting: 
for the consideration of those interested and 
uninterested in the subject, a creature which 
had always been Lawrence’s especial horror, a. 
baby. 

The house-cleaning, Mrs. Perkins kindly ex- 
plained to Lawrence, she superintended in person, 
and assisted in at various times, because “ no- 
body knows what may happen, and I should not 
like poor Josiah to think I left everything in a 


muddle behind me.” 
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“ Hang it all,” retorted poor Josiah on one 
occasion (only his phraseology was stronger), “‘ 2f 
I had my choice in the matter, I would rather 
you left things in a muddle, than keep us now 


? 


in such a devil of'a mess;” whereupon Mrs. 
Perkins said he had not the heart of a man, and 
declared he never would know her value till she 
was laid out, and he a-wearing a black ’at-band 
for her,—“ if you would even do that much out of 
respect,” finished Mrs. Perkins with a burst of 
tears, that, as it seemed to Lawrence might have 
continued flowing for ever, had her attention not 
been distracted from her wrongs, to her rights 
by Ada, who, having at the beginning of the 
conference, stuffed her entire hand into her 
mouth, now sat in a corner rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards, and giggling as though 
some capital joke were being enjoyed by those 
present. 

“You'll do that again, will you, miss?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Perkins, administering such a 
series of slaps to Miss Ada’s bare neck, that her 


shoulders resembled, after the operation, nothing 
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so much as a piece of very inferior and unde- 
sirable raw beef. “You'll do that again! laugh 
at your own mother, and sit idling there, in- 
stead of being at your book or your sampler. 
It is a step-mamma you want over you,—that 
is what it is, and that is what you may have 
before you are many weeks older, let me tell 
you-—" 

At the contemplation of this appalling picture, 
Ada’s courage succumbed, and she gave way to 
the most frightful shrieks imaginable—shrieks, 
however, that were in due time eclipsed by the 
new-comer, which lifted up its voice and wept 
in vain, remonstrance at having been born into 
the world in general and into Distaff Yard in 
particular. 

Lawrence was rather amusing over that baby 
in the drawing-room at Hereford Street. To do 
him strict justice, he did not hold his cousin’s 
ménage up to ridicule, or call Mr. Perkins’ 
children by opprobrious names in the select 
regions of the West; but the baby was common 


ground. Any baby, everybody’s baby, the little 
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circle unanimously decided was fair game. A 
baby could not be considered so much the part 
of any special family as a unit of the great nation 
of babies. 

“They all look the same—they all cry the 
same—they are all worshipped the same! Any- 
thing else, Percy ?” finished Miss Alwyn. 

“No, thank heaven; my experience of the 
creatures has not been sufficiently extensive to 
enable me to describe their peculiarities,” an- 
swered Mr. Forbes. ‘‘ We must yield the palm 
in that respect to Mr. Barbour.’ He is grand, 
I consider, on the subject. Now, Mr. Barbour.” 
And thereupon Mr. Barbour entered into a long 
description of the state of the household, which 
was in some respects a pure democracy, in others 
an absolute despotism, “‘ with poor Mr. Perkins 
as meek as a lamb, and the baby a raging lion.” 
He told of the tin saucepans, filled with unutter- 
able compounds, in the parlour—of Mr. Perkins’ 
resignation—of the rejoicings of various visitors 
—of an elderly and fat individual, who seemed 


to think she deserved well of heaven and her 
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country for having assisted at so many cere- 
monies of a similar nature. 

“She and I are at daggers drawn,” continued 
Lawrence, ‘“‘ because I cursed the baby—screech- 
ing little wretch! It is no joke turning into 
bed at twelve and turning out regularly at six, 
and having one's night's rest destroyed by a cor- 
tinuous wail. She said the worst wish she 
wished me was that I might never have one, 
and I answered that I hoped to heaven I never 
should, at any rate not within hearing distance ; 
whereupon she observed—‘ Bless its little ‘art, a 
precious lamb;’ and I remarked, ‘Hum! not— 
bless—its little throat for a yelling imp !’” 

“ Why do you not come and stay here?” 
inquired Mr. Alwyn, one day as he sat at 
dessert. 

“And have to leave at four in the morning, 
to get to Limehouse at six?” answered Law- 
rence. 

‘Why not cut Limehouse altogether; why not 
try for a situation in the City?” 


‘ Because I am learning a good trade where I 
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have cast my lot, because the business suits me 
and I suit the business, because I never shall be 
able to sit at a desk, because chemistry is pre- 
cisely the occupation I like best,” was the reply. 

‘‘ And because chemistry as practised in Dis- 
taff Yard is so peculiarly respectable,” remarked 
Mr. Alwyn. 

‘We are honest in our dishonesty in Distaff 
Yard,” retorted Lawrence, “ which is more than 
many first-class City firms could assert,”—at 
which home-thrust Mr. Alwyn felt a little nettled, 
and answered,— 

“That is one of Mr. Sondes’ opinions. It is 
a pity for a young man to adopt ideas second- 
hand.” 

“Tf the cut of my coat chance to resemble Mr. 
Sondes’, that is no reason why I should be 
accused of borrowing it from him,” said Law- 
rence hotly. ‘I have gone in for chemistry, Mr. 
Alwyn, and I mean to stick to it, and I intend to 
make my fortune out of it. I suppose there is . 
money to be made from other articles on earth 


besides West India produce.” 
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“Take another glass of wine, Mr. Barbour,’ 
was Mr. Alwyn’s reply; and Lawrence took the 
hint as well as the wine, and let the discussion 
drop. 

He would not allow the rich man to help him 
up. He accepted his hospitality, but that was 
all; for money, or assistance of any kind, he 
never was indebted to the owner of Mallingford ; 
nay, more, when he went down to Hertfordshire, 
eighteen months after his first arrival in London, 
he would not stay with the Alwyns, preferring 
rather the meagre hospitality of the Clay Farm, 
and the somewhat solitary state of Lallard 
House, to a. week’s sojourn in his old home. 

In his outward man he was much improved by 
his residence in the great city. Without any of the 
personal advantages nature had lavished so freely 
on Percy Forbes, he was yet sufficiently good- 
looking and gentlemanlike to pass muster in any 
society. There was something in his appearance 
also which attracted attention, something in the 
peculiar expression of his eyes, in the firm, hard 


set of his face, which was old beyond his years; 
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in the decision of his manner; in the courage, 
not to say occasional brusqueness of his replies. 

The world has a respect, as a rule, for those 
‘who are not afraid to contradict its maxims. 
It is apt to attribute to cleverness expressions 
which oftentimes spring merely from a positive 
and self-reliant temper. Women especially took 
kindly to the young man, and tried hard to lure 
him from the allegiances of his existence ; but in 
vain. To business and the East End he de- 
voted his working-hours ; to Hereford Street 
and Henrietta Alwyn he gave up every leisure 
moment. 

Not but that he fought against himself and 
her; not that she ever had him in such subjec- 
tion as her other admirers. He would stand in 
his own room after he returned from one of 
the Hereford Street parties, and swear by every- 
thing holy and by everything evil that Henrietta 
Alwyn’s reign over him should have an end, that 
he would go no more to her father’s, that the 
acquaintance should cease; and once, I think, 


he might have held fast to his purpose, had not 
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Percy Forbes said to him as they walked together 
down Brook Street the following night :— 

“Look here, Barbour. I know you do not 
like me, and I know you do not trust me, but I 
want to say something to you for all that. Don’t 
get too fond of Miss Alwyn; she will only fool 
you as she has fooled others; and even if she 
were willing to marry you, no worse luck could 
happen. I have been through the fire there, 
and know all about her from bitter experience.” 

** And it is manly for you to speak about Miss 
Alwyn as you are doing, I suppose,” was the 
reply. 

“It is friendly, at all events,” answered Percy 
coolly, as they parted, the one to make his way 
into Piccadilly, and the other to walk back slowly 
and thoughtfully on his way to Limehouse. 

He would not give her up, he would believe no 
falsehoods about her, he would work, he would 
learn, he would make a name, and a fortune, and 
a position, and lay all at her feet, only praying 
her to take him along with them. 


He felt sure, he felt as positive as he was 
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iving that Miss Alwyn loved him; she might 
have fooled others,.she might have flirted with 
others, she might have rejected others, but she 
should not refuse him, she should not. | 

And then he cursed his destiny which pre- 
vented his asking her to marry him at once. 
Poor as he still was, he could not run the risk of 
being thought mercenary; and so he hung back, 
growing shyer and shyer as the weeks and the 
months went by, while she became kinder and 
more gracious every day, making more evident 
advances as he receded, and filling his life full of 
sunshine, gilding his work with a glory of love 
and hope, and causing the hours to flit by on the 
wings of joy and happiness. 

He was too sure of her; he never heeded the 
voice which whispered caution in his ear. In 
spite of all advice, notwithstanding his own mis- 
givings, forgetful of his former prejudices, he had 
set himself on a course in which he was deter- 
mined to continue spite of wind or weather. As 
Jacob served Laban for Rachel, so Lawrence 


Barbour served mammon for Henrietta Alwyn, 
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for the girl whom in his inmost heart he despised 
himself for loving, whom he. knew to be bill-tem- 
pered, hypocritical, unfeeling, cruel; but at the 
same time beautiful and fascinating exceedingly. 
Her beauty was the bait that allured him; he had 
still to learn fully the strength and sharpness of 
the hook which that bait concealed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A LITTLE GOSSIP. 


THERE is probably no place on earth where so 
much work is got through as in London; where 
so much thought, so much “doing,” so much 
feeling, so much hearing, so much seeing, is 
compressed into the days as in this, the great 
city of labour. 

Here, men live out their threescore years 
and ten before they reach middle age. Event 
_ succeeds to event; duty to duty; employment to 
employment, without pause or break: over the 
stones, and along the pavement, the tide of 
existence rolls without cessation; through men’s 
brains there 1s a great thoroughfare worn by the 
traffic of work—work always beginning, never 
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ending; in their ears is a continual noise, caused 


by the present wheels of something that has to’ 


be done to-day, and a dull roar, announcing the 
coming something which must be done to- 
morrow, and the morrow after, and through every 
succeeding morrow of their lives. 

Here can be no folding together of the hands, 
till the hour comes for final rest. Here can be 
no slippered ease, no dreamy contemplation; 
every soldier of the great army is on duty, if he 
comes even within sight of the battle-field; work 
stands on the doorstep waiting to be attended 
to; work waits for audience in the innermost 
chamber; work takes its seat in brougham and 
barouche, and who shall say it nay; work lurks 
beside the sleeper, and wakes him through the 
night, lest even in dreams he should forget its 
sovereignty, forget this Pharaoh of the modern 
Egypt, who answers the appeal of his slaves, 
however weary or however worn they may be, 
with the taunting sentence, “Make brick, make 
brick; ye are idle, ye are idle.” 


Work !—every man’s mind is full of it. See 
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you, as you walk along the streets in the early 
morning, men hurrying city-ward, men going 
forth to their labours. 

The pavements are crowded ; the omnibuses are 
Jaden; there are carriages proceeding eastward ; 
there are cabs following close after one another. 

Whichever quarter you take, North, East, 
South, or West, it is the same—over London 
Bridge they come, seventeen conveyances a 
ainute; down the City Road and Shoreditch, 
down Goswell and St. John Streets, pour the 
anhabitants of Holloway and Highbury, of Isling- 
ten, of Pentonville, of Hackney, of Bethnal 
Green, of Kingsland, Dalston, Cambridge Heath, 
Hoxton and Homerton, and Barnsbury and 
Ball’s Pond; along the Commercial and Mile 
End Roads troop the dwellers in Stepney, Bow, 
Limehouse, Shadwell, Poplar, Whitechapel, and 
Wapping. Down Holborn and through the 
Strand sweeps the West End tide, bearing with 
it the denizens of Kensington and Bayswater, of 
Notting Hill, of St. John’s Wood, of Paddington, 


‘Tyburnia, Belgravia, Pimlico, Chelsea, Hammer- 
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smith, and Fulham. As for the South—across 
the bridges it sends its tributaries to the great 
human stream. By train, by omnibus, on foot, 
they come to swell the flood: from Greenwich 
and Blackheath, from New Cross, Peckham, 
Lewisham, Camberwell, Sydenham, Norwood, 
Walworth, Brixton, Bermondsey, Deptford, Ken- 
nington, Lambeth, Clapham, Battersea, Vaux- 
hall, and all outlying towns and villages they 
come to work; they are to be met with in the back 
streets as in the main thoroughfares; they are to 
be found taking short cuts on foot,—beheld in the 
regular roads seated on the tops of omnibuses, or 
hurrying from the various railway termini. 

It matters little in which direction the reader 
turns his steps, whether he elect to make his 
observations in Aldgate or the Borough, in Stan- 
gate or the Horseferry Road, at the Canal Bridge 
in Clerkenwell, or any remoter locality, the 
result will be the same. Every house contri- 
butes its unit to the great congregation; from 
each dwelling some one goes “forth to his work 


and his labour till the evening.” 
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And this work, this constant labour, stamps a 
certain character on the faces of the Londoners, 
which is to be observed on the faces of none 
of their countrymen. They seem to be always 
looking after something which is a long way in 
advance of them, thinking of something in which 
the busy streets and the passers-by have no part 
or share. 

There is a most extraordinary look in the 
countenance of a Londoner, when he is “ him- 
self,” when he does not know any one is observing 
him, when he is not talking or acting any social 
part. He appears like one who sees without 
observing, who hears without noticing, who 

thinks without analysing, who, living continually 
in the midst of his fellows, is still mentally alone, 
who is only vaguely conscious of the existence of 
that second life, which to philosophers seems the 
real life, and who is amazed, and grateful, and 
yet half-afraid when some one puts his thoughts 
into words for him, separates the floating mass of 
aspirations and regrets, and hopes and sorrows, 


and feelings which are common to us all, and 
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presents each crystallised into its own proper 
form, clothed with its own especial beauty, 
whether that beauty be sad or bright, for his 
contemplation. 

The very walk of these workers is different 
from the walk of the semi-workers elsewhere. 

Take your stand, reader, any morning at the 
top of Cheapside, and you will understand what I 
mean. 

The country people move along swiftly, or 
slowly, as the case may be; but in either case 
indefinitely. The Londoners, on the contrary, 
walk as men having a purpose, straight on to 
their object. 

Distances in the great city may have some 
share in producing this result: when a man has 
but to lounge down the street, or round the 
corner—when he has but to stretch out his hand 
and lay it on the shoulder of John, Tom, and 
Harry—when he can take his time over his 
meals—when there is no hurry about any- 
thing, naturally, his walk becomes desultory and 


leisurely, like his business. The men and the 
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women around him take the world, its labours, 
its pleasures, its sorrows quietly. The pace of 
life is not the same over the fields as over the 
stones. Every person in the remote regions 
where the country people come from, has less to 
do in existence than it is possible for him to get 
through. Let the Londoner work as hard as he 
will, he still finds there is more to be done than 
he can quite accomplish. When he wakes in the 
morning, it is with no vague feeling of wonder as 
to what may turn up for him to do; he knows 
enough is left from the previous day to occupy 
all his time} it is a race with him from the 
cradle to the grave; not always a Race for 
Wealth, friends, but oftentimes, alas! a Race for 
Bread. 

Striving, fighting, working; always busy; never 
idle; meeting with competition at every turn ; 
having his wits daily sharpened by necessity and 
experience, the Londoner becomes superficially 
clever, and preternaturally active. Farther, he 
never knows of his own knowledge the meaning 


of the word “ennui;” the day is never too long 
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for him—not even the twenty-first of June has 
hours enough in it for the arrears to be got 
under—the balance to be accurately struck. 

The days are moments, the years months; and 
it was with the intensest surprise that Lawrence 
Barbour, counting up the length of his sojourn 
in London, found he had passed four summers 
there ; four summers and four winters, and 
that it was February again, and the anniver- 
sary of his coming to the great Babylon once 
more. 

For the years had passed like a watch in the 
night. Looking back, he could not realise to 
himself that the time had come, and the time 
had gone, so rapidly; he could scarcely believe 
he had entered London a boy, and that he was 
now aman; and yet in those four years he had 
lived longer than during the score passed pre- 
viously in the country. 

He was still in Mr. Perkins’ employment, 
though not an inmate of Mr. Perkins’ house; 
further contributions to the domestic establish- 


ment on the part of Mrs. Perkins, rendering such 
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an arrangement as inconvenient to the chemist, 
as distasteful to his kinsman. 

_ From the back bed-room, from a perfect opera 
of juvenile woes, from the society of ‘‘ the mother 
of a family,” from the contemplation of Ada’s 
hair, from meals graced by the presence of the — 
entire household—a baby in arms included— 
from tin saucepans, and horsehair chairs,—behold 
Lawrence translated to “apartments,’—to three 
rooms in a house, concerning which I shall have 
more to say hereafter,—to furniture of his own, 
to tea and coffee that he made for himself, to 
dinners and suppers which he ordered on his 
own responsibility. 

This change had come about on the occasion 
of one of those events when the assistance 
of Lawrence’s natural enemy was considered 
necessary. 

As it never seemed to enter into Mr. Perkins’ 
head that his house required enlarging, Lawrence 
took it upon him to hint that the family needed 
reducing; and although both Mr. and Mrs. 


Perkins urged him to remain, remarking that 
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they could manage “somehow,” the young man 
steeled himself against all entreaties, and moved 
into the apartments of which honourable mention 
has already been made. 

“It is preparatory to his getting ‘married, my 
dear,” was Mrs. Jackson’s comment on the affair, 
to which Mrs. Perkins on her first day of receiv- 
ing visitors groaned out a resolute dissent. 

“Do you think Miss Alwyn would come and 
live there?” she asked. ‘‘ No, not if she was in 
love with him fifty times over, and him twice as 
sweet on her as he is.” 

“I did not say he was going to bring her 
to Mrs. Pratting’s first floor,” answered Mrs. 
Jackson. “TI only said it looked like getting 
raarried, and so it does. If not marriage, what 
else? What would a young man like him inves- 
tigate in furniture for, if not with a view of 
settling? With my own two eyes I saw his 
rooms yesterday, and more beautiful rooms, I 
will say, could not be found in Limehouse. He 
has a piano, and a couple of easy-chairs, and 


2 carpet all moss and green leaves, and hangings 
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of damask—worsted damask, for I felt it with 
my bare hand—and a round table, and a chiffon- 
niére with a lot of gimcracks on it, not decanters, 
and cut tumblers, and such useful things as we 
have on our sideboard,—but glass ‘ gobbelets,’ 
I think Mrs. Pratting called them, that looked 
big enough, but that weren’t a feather-weight m 
your hand when you lifted them,—and-a large 
china vase, like what you would see in a grocers 
window, and gilt flower-holders that were mighty 
fine and pretty,—and a naked woman riding on a 
lion, and a couple of other figures without a 
stitch on them,—not a blessed rag more than 
that baby wore when it came into the world, 
—which I thought were barely decent, and that 
I know I would bundle out: of the window 
pretty sharp if Samuel brought them home to 
me,—and the arm-chairs were covered with 
velvet—real Geneva velvet, Mrs. Pratting assured 
me,—and he has got a clock on the mantel-shelf, 
with two more naked boys sprawling on it, and 
spill-boxes, and lustres, and cigar-cases, and,— 


my dear, you must go and see it for yourself.” 
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* And, oh ! I forgot to tell you,” she continued, 
without giving Mr. Perkins time to answer, 
“over the piano there is a linengraph of a young 
lady that is as like Miss Alwyn, Mrs. Pratting 
tells me, as two peas.” 

“* And well, Mrs Pratting,’ says I, ‘if so be as 
how Miss Alwyn is like that, she is ike a disre- 
putable baggage, which is all the remark I have 
got to make on the subject.’ | 

“With that, you’d a’ thought she was going 
to jump out of her skin with fear; and ‘ Hush, 
hush, ma’am, if you please, for there is some 
people as lives in this house, and pays their rent 
regular week by week, and the tradespeople 
honourable, as has got two pair of ears, and half 
a dozen sets of eyes, and I won't mention no 
names for fear of accidents;’ to which I made 
answer that we were in a free country, and all 
equals in the sight of God; and that, if he had 
left any of his ears or eyes behind him, he was 
welcome to my opinions about the young woman 
in the chemise. 


“He can’t send you to Newgate, Mrs. Pratting,’ 
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I wound up with, ‘for anything I say; and if he was 
here himself, I would say just the same to him.’ 

“ * But if he knew I had showed you the rooms, 
he would be so angry.’ 

“Would he?’ saysI. ‘ Well, I never was back- 
ward in showing him mine, nor making him wel- 
come to a cup of tea, or a glass of hot brandy and 
water, which, I will do him the justice to say, he 
was not above accepting; and, if it was not that 
you are a lone woman, Mrs. Pratting, and that 
the rent is, perhaps, as you say; an object, I 
would be downright angry with you for making 
such a fuss over Mr. Lawrence Barbour, who is 
no better nor a servant, so to speak; and is not 
even on his own account, nor a householder like 
yourself, Mrs. Pratting.’ ” " 

I wish it were possible for me to sketch Mrs. 
Perkins and Mrs. Jackson as they looked to an 
outsider, while the soap-boiler’s wife thus gos- 
siped over my hero’s affairs. If it might be that 
each. reader could see the pair for himself, how 
far superior would such a sight prove than any 


description put into any form of words? The only 
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time in her existence, perhaps, when Mrs. Perkins 
looked even passable, was on those not rare 
occasions on which she was “at home” in her 
bedroom, and “ received” in a dressing-gown 
and night-cap. The absence of colours—dingy 
or gay—was an immense improvement to her ap- 
pearance; and the consciousness that she had 
done her duty, and fulfilled her mission, imparted 
a certain dignity to her general deportment which 
was & desirable change from her usual fussy 
manner. 
Further, she had her own peculiar ideas of 
etiquette, and a portion of this etiquette con- 
sisted in having a-Bible and Prayer-book con- 
stantly beside her. Regularly as a baby arrived 
on the scene, that Bible and Prayer-book were 
produced. They came out with the white dimity ; 
when the chintz hangings were taken down, 
and the snowy curtains put up, the orthodox 
volumes were disinterred from their own especial 
corner in Mrs. Perkins’ fancy drawer, which 
contained her sleeves, collars, ribbon- bows, 


Sunday brooch, and such like, and laid on 
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the table beside the bed, not for use, but for 
ornament. 

They were put there, Lawrence always thought, 
for the same purpose as some captains carry a 
“caul” to sea with them, as charms against 
danger. They were both full of markers, made 
of perforated cardboard, with texts embroidered 
on some, while others bore such mundane sen: 
tences of affection and entreaty, as “For Susannah 
Anne,” “ Remember me!” “ Dinna Forget!” “I. 
love thee!” “Near to my heart!” the heart 
being worked in blue and red and green floss 
silk, in that uncomfortable shape which hearts 
are popularly supposed to resemble, with a border 
- of shamrocks, or roses, or fancy leaves, running 
round the edge.“ 

These books had a subduing effect on Mrs. 
Perkins, the same as. standing in a cathedral 
produces on many persons, and the nurse in- 
duced a still greater quietude of address ; the 
chemist’s - wife always felt, as she phrased it,. 
“quite the lady,” when she was being looked 
_after and attended to, having nothing to think 
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of, as Lawrence’s natural enemy declared, 
but herself, and nothing to do but “ take her 
victuals reg’lar,”’ a part of the performance 
which, it may incidentally be remarked, the 
nurse by no means neglected on her own 
account. 

Altogether, those were very happy days in 
Mrs. Perkins’ estimation ; and, as she assured 
Mrs. Jackson, it gave her real pleasure to see “a 
friend as was a friend,’ we may assume that 
gossip was better than “victuals ” to her. 

There, at any rate, she sate beside the fire, 
well propped up with unnecessary pillows, and 
almost smothered in an enormous arm-chair ; 
Bible and Prayer-book at her right hand, the 
inevitable towel-horse, covered with clothes that 
never seem to get aired in the houses of manag- 
ing women, usurping all the heat,—Mrs. Jackson 
on the further side of the hearth, and the nurse 
flitting in and out, and attending to baby, and in- 
sisting on the ‘mother swallowing any and every 
mess it entered into her diabolical old head to 


concoct in the lower regions. 
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But when the talk came round to Lawrence 
Barbour, nurse found that baby required more 
than ordinary attention, and kindly stayed in the 
room and joined in the conversation. 

“Mr. Barbour is a young gentleman as’ll 
never come to no good,” she remarked, from the 
other side of the bed; whereupon Mrs. Perkins, 
fortified’ by the presence of the sacred volume, 
hoped Mrs. Nettlefield would remember what her 
Bible taught her, and have “ respect to persons,” 
which quotation (being in no position to dispute 
its accuracy) the nurse received as bond fide, 
merely observing that she did not think Mr. Bar- 
bour was one of those young men as the Scrip- 
tures meant she ought to respect. 

“And whether they do or not, I shan’t,” 
finished the woman, rolling the unfortunate baby 
—of which at the time she held possession—over 
and over like a wheel as she spoke. 

“I wonder where he gets the money?” said 
Mrs. Perkins, after a pause. 

“Likely as not gambling; for there’s no- 
thing I would put past him,” answered the 
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voice which seemed one too many during the 
conversation. | 

“IT was not addressing you, Mrs. Nettlefield,” 
observed Mrs. Perkins, with dignity. 

“And I was not a-dressing of you, ma’am,” 
was the reply, “ but of this precious child;” 
which answer seemed the more aggravating as 
Mrs. Nettlefield understood Mrs. Perkins’ mean- 
ing perfectly. And it is not very pleasant, when 
a woman does adventure on a dignified form of 
speech, to have it flung back in her face with 
scorn and ridicule. 

“You ought not to forget, nurse,” interposed 
Mrs. Jackson at this juncture, “ that the young 
gentleman we are a speaking of is a near relation 
to Mr. Perkins. 

“IT never said Mr. Perkins could help his 
relations,’ retorted Mrs. Nettlefield; ‘‘ but what 
I do say, and what I will say, is, that a young 
man who could go on as I have heard Mr. Bar- 
bour a-going on with my own two ears, is not fit 
to be in any respectable heuse, but ought to 


’sociate with them statutes and images and 
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baggages you yourself, Mrs. Jackson, was a- 
talking about five minutes ago. The like of 
him,’—and at this stage of the proceedings she 
laid the infant flat on its back, in order to devote 
herself more entirely to the subject in hand— 
“I never did hear, though I have heard some 
men, too, talking again children in my life. When 
‘Erbert was born, I am sure it has made my 
flesh creep like worms just to listen to him. He 
never spoke of that sweet lamb except as ‘the 
devil,’ and he were always asking of me to stuff 
a wet towel down its throat, and inquiring if 
there was not a grate in the house big enough to 
hold it. I declare he used to scare me, coming 
out of his room in the middle of the night, when 
I were a-going down into the kitchen to get 
a cup of tea for you, ma’am, coming out half- 
dressed, and with that shock of hair tumbled all 
over his head. ‘ For the love of ’eaven, Mrs. 
Nettlefield,’ he would say, ‘do gag the devil;’ 
and he would stand there, and curse in the dark 
night till he had me all of a tremble. And 
then he would ask me, if I would not give him 
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sleep, to give him at any rate a drop of my gin—— 
as if gin was a thing I accustomed myself to! 
and I could hear him laughing to himself when 
he went back to his bed. Many a time I won- 
dered no judgment fell on him.” 

‘“ Well, we can only speak about people as we 
finds them,” answered Mrs. Perkins. “And 
though he may not have made himself agreeable 
to you, Mrs. Nettlefield, I must say he was 
always most genteel and affable to me. It is 
trying, if you come to think of it, for anybody 
not a mother to be wakened out of his first sleep 
—and it was not too much he had in those days; 
and you can’t expect a boy, as one may say he 
was then, to have the feelings of the father of a 
family. For my part, I always did like him, and 
I always shall.” Whereupon Mrs. Jackson ex- 
pressed her opinion that it was a pity “he had 
fell in, as he had, getting extravagant notions, 
and tastes above his class.” | 

At that Mrs. Perkins fired up. 

“Let me tell you, Mrs. Jackson,” she said, 
“as how the Barbours of Mallingford used to 
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associate along with the nobility ; and as for the 
‘Alwyns being above Lawrence Barbour in sta- 
tion, they are no such thing: Mr. Sondes himself 
says so, and you will allow him to be a judge, I 
hope. And to this day, when he goes to his 
native place, he always stays a few days with 
my Lord Lallard, which I saw one day at St. 
George’s, and a plainer, pleasanter spoken man 
I would not wish to meet with. ‘Will you come 
_ home with me, little girl,’ he says to Ada; and I 
thought to myself at the time, poor man, he’d be 
glad to have one like her; for I am given to 
understand they have neither chick nor child. 
So as I was a-saying of, Mrs. Jackson, it is no 
rise in the world for Lawrence to be thick with 
the Alwyns, for he comes of good people, and has 
got good blood in his veins.” 

“T don’t see that it would do him much good 
to have the queen for his aunt, or to go and stay 
at Windsor Castle, if he had to work hard for | 
his bread all the same,” retorted Mrs. Jackson. 
** What I look to, and what the most of people 


looks to, is what a man is, not what his relations 
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have been; and if Mr. Barbour be, as I were 
a-remarking to Mrs. Pratting, nothing better nor 
8 servant, it seems to me he ought not to put up 
to gilt ornaments and Geneva velvet chairs, and 
make a rout about folks, who could buy him and 
sell him, just looking in at his rooms.” 

“It is one thing, Mrs. Jackson, to-——” began 
Mrs. Perkins, in defence of her kinsman; but 
at this moment there appeared a much better 
advocate, sent by Lawrence, to plead his cause. 

“With Mr. Barbour’s kindest regards, mum, 
and to say he hopes you and the child are going 
on well;” said Mrs. Perkins’ maid-of-all-work, 
entering the room, and presenting to her mistress 
over the towel-horse a parcel which she held in 
one corner of her coarse apron, because, as she 
explained, her hands were black-leady. 

“Is he there? Is he gone?” demanded Mrs. 
Perkins. 

“Yes, ma’am; I asked him if he wouldn't step 
in, but he said no, that his dinner would be 
waiting for him;” and Jane, about the tenth 


servant whose life Mrs. Perkins had made a 
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weariness since Lawrence first entered Distaff 
Yard, lingered in the room, curious to see what 
was in the parcel delivered by Mr. Barbour in 
person. | 

“A pair of scissors! oh, dear! Mrs. Nettle- 
field, have you got a pair of scissors?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Perkins, after vainly fighting with the in- 
tricacies of a draper’s knot. “Run and get a 
knife, Jane;’’ but Jane, whose ingenuity was of 
& practical description, had already cut the string 
with a pair of snuffers that lay on the mantel- 
piece, and four heads were bent inquiringly over 
the parcel as Mrs. Perkins unwrapped brown 
paper, and blue paper,.and white paper, and 
finally exposed to view a baby’s robe. 

“Well I declare!” It was Mrs. Jackson who 
broke the silence with this original observation, 
and Jane immediately followed suit with, “Oh, 
law!’ and essayed, having first carefully clothed 
her finger and thumb with the skirt of her 
dress, to touch the marvellous present. 

In a moment Mrs. Perkins’ indignation was 
excited. ‘‘ Would she dare to dirty it, to soil the 
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blessed infant’s christening garment?” And 
thereupon Mrs. Perkins took occasion to rebuke 
Jane for being an “idle slut,” who never got her 
work done in time; but stood gossiping, and was 
a disgrace to be seen going to the door in any 
respectable house. 

To which Jane could doubtless have made 
answer, had she been so disposed, but deeming 
discretion the better part of valour, and remem- 
bering a half-sovereign just presented to her by 
Mr. Barbour—the much-enduring Ganymede 
went rather off into ecstasies over the frock, 
which was— French, Mrs. Nettlefield—French, 
every thread of it;” and Mrs. Jackson looked up 
at the nurse as she said this, as though daring 
that strong-minded individual to contradict her. 

“It would not cost one farthing less than 
five guineas,’ went on the soap-boiler’s wife, 
appraising the gift, as such women do,—“ not 
one farthing.” 

“Did you ever see anything like that, nurse ?” 
asked Mrs. Perkins, exultantly; and the nurse 


was fain to confess she never had but once, and 
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that was when she was “ attending of the lady of 
Sir ’Umphrey ’All, who was at one time Lord 
Mayor of London. . 

“And one of the godmothers, a widow lady as 
lived at Clapham, and kept a full suite of servants, 
and drove out regular in her carriage and pair, 
sent a robe of the same description to the baby, 
and gave two golden guineas to me,” added Mrs. — 
Nettlefield, in slighting reference to Lawrence, 
who had never thought it needful to present 
her—no, not with a fourpenny bit. 

“Well, I wonder, I do, where that young 
Barbour gets the money,” remarked Mrs. Jack- 
son to her husband, as she bustled about and 
made tea on her return home. 

“What money?” asked Mr. Jackson, from 
behind his newspaper. 

“Why, all he has to spend. I was telling you 
about his rooms yesterday, though I don’t think 
you heard a word I said, through being fast 
asleep at the time; but his rooms are splendid— - 
fit for a duke; and to-day, while I was at Mrs. 
Perkins’, there comes a christening-robe as might 
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have done for the Prince of Wales. A fool and 
his money is soon parted, we know; but, then, 
where does he get it? I only hope and trust he 
is not taking it off poor Mr. Perkins—a sensible, 
respectable man as you would wish to meet 
with.” 

“Mrs. J.,” said Mr. Jackson, severely, ‘do 
you know what you are talking about ?” 

“Yes, I do; better than you, at any rate, 
when you come home from one of your vestry 
dinners,” retorted his better-half. 

“Because,” calmly went on Mr. Jackson, ‘it 
strikes me you don’t, when you ask where that 
young man gets his money, and hopes as he 
earns it honestly.” 

“Well, you can’t buy furniture that is grand 
enough for the Pope of Rome, and keep yourself, 
and pay rent, and washing and mending besides, 
out of a hundred and fifty pounds a year—and 
that is every halfpenny, Mrs. Perkins tells me, 
he earns.” 

“ Well, Mr. Sondes told me, no later than half 


an hour ago, that there was not a cleverer young 
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man in London than that same Lawrence Bar- 
bour. ‘He invented a thing,’ he went on, ‘ which 
will save me five hundred a year. I am going to 
patent it,’ he says, ‘and have given him a cheque 
for two hundred and fifty pounds——’ ” 

“‘Lor’-a-mercy! two hundred and fifty pounds 
all in a lump!” exclaimed Mrs. Jackson. 
“Likely it was out of that he bought the 
frock !” 

“* And now, I suppose,’ says I to Mr. Sondes,” 
proceeded Mr. Jackson, taking off his spectacles 
and wiping them, and then putting them on 
again with sublime deliberation, “‘you'll be 
taking him into partnership—securing the genius 
to the concern.’ ” 

“And I suppose he is,” broke in Mrs. 
Jackson. 

“JT think not,” answered her husband. ‘‘‘ Mr. 
Barbour is a very rising young man,’ Mr. Sondes 
remarked; ‘but there are two sides to every 
question, and there are two sides to this; ’ and if 
I’m not greatly mistaken,” observed the speaker, 


on his own account, “ the other side in this case 
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is the Alwyns. You can just remember what I 
say, Martha—it is the Alwyns.” 

“Likely enough; and I would not be one bit 
surprised if Miss Alwyn chose that frock for him. 
I don’t think it’s like a man’s buying,” ii which 
conjecture Mrs. Jackson chanced, however, to be 
wrong, for the present was very much like a 
man’s purchase indeed. | 

“ And it is not the first thing Mr. Barbour has 
invented,” went on Mr. Jackson; “nor the first 
money Mr. Sondes has paid him. So you see 
there are more ways of getting rich than Mrs. 
Perkins knows of; and that hundred and fifty 
pounds. may be, after all, but a very small part of 
the young man’s income.” 

“Well, you do surprise me,” said Mrs. Jackson. 

“Ay; and I have got something else to tell 
you that may be a greater surprise,’ chuckled 
the soap-boiler. “As I was a-coming down 
Three-Colt Street to-day, who should I run up 
against but that young swell we saw the evening 
we went over to Distaff Yard to inquire about 


Mr. Barbour after his hurt. I mean a young 


. tok 
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chap with queer-coloured hair, and quite another 
cut entirely from Perkins’ cousin; you remember 
him, don’t you ? ” 

“Yes; that got a cup of coffee upset over his 
summer trousers—Ada did it—and who laughed 
till he was fit to drop when Mrs. Perkins offered 
to have them sent to the dyers and cleaned for 
him, and then you told him he ought to send the 
bill in to Mr. Perkins, and make him pay the 
damage. ‘I don’t think my tailor would mind how 
many cups of coffee were upset, if an arrangement 
of that kind could be entered into,’ I remember he 
said ; ‘ poor devil! he can scarcely recollect what 
the colour of my money is like.’ A cheery young 
fellow; what about him, Samuel? what was he 
doing in Limehouse ? ” 

“T had no notion he would remember me,” 
resumed the soap-boiler ; “ and, indeed, I could 
not think for the moment where I had seen him, 
when he stops me and says—‘ I am sure you and 
I have met in some place before, and ought to 
know each other.’ ‘Well, Iam sure I ought to 


know you, sir, for your face is familiar; but one 
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sees so many faces in business.’ ‘Ah! it wasn’t 
in business you saw mine,’ he said. ‘Ain’t you 
a friend, or relation, or something of Mr. Perkins 
in Distaff Yard? I met you there, and now I 
have come to live down here beside you.’ ” 

“For any sake, where?” inquired Mrs. 
Jackson. | 

“That is what I was going on to tell you,” 
her husband replied; “you know that ship- 
building place, with the beautiful house, over the 
bridge ; well, my gentleman is one of the junior 
partners in that concern, and. is living on the 
premises. ‘I am going torun a race with Bar- 
bour,’ he says, ‘ and we are intending to try which 
of us can die worth half a million.’ He is the 
same as ever. ‘Come over and see me,’ he re- 
marked, quite friendly. ‘Come over and see me 
promiscuous. Make my respects to your worthy 
lady ; she is well, I hope?” 

“ Quite the gentleman! ” exclaimed Mrs. Jack- 
son, drawing a deep sigh, for she had held her 
breath during the preceding narrative tjll she 


was almost suffocated. ‘Quite the gentleman ! 
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and I hope, Samuel, you told him we had always 
a spare knife and fork, and took tea at five, and 
a bite of supper at nine.” | | 

“Yes, I did: and he said he would come over 
and call upon you, and then, if you gave him 
permission, he might drop in occasionally. ‘ Mrs. 
Jackson always makes my friends welcome, sir,’ 
I made free to remark, and at that he laughed, 
and said, ‘ Of course, all wives do; but still they 
like the ceremony of being consulted, neverthe- 
less ;’ not a bad hit, I thought,—not by no 
means.” | 

Whatever Mrs. Jackson thought of the hit, it 
detracted somewhat from her admiration of Mr. 
Percy Forbes. “Likely as not,” she decided, 
“he is one of them young jackanapeses who think 
to wind women round their fingers like a skein of 
silk. He'll not find me one of the soft ones,” 
she mentally affirmed; but yet, when the young 
man fulfilled his promise, and called upon her; 
when he sat in her best parlour and would not 
“lay down his hat during the whole visit,—no, 
not trust it out of his hand, let her say what she 
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liked ;” when he discoursed to her about Lime- 
house and his new home, and criticised the cler- 
gyman, and talked about business “as sensible 
like as her husband,” and condoled with her on 
the loss of her children, and promised to send 
her round some flowers out of his own conserva- 
tory, and asked her to come and see the view of 
the river from his lawn—Mrs. Jackson was en- 
chanted. 

“ Now that is the kind of young man for my 
money,” she remarked, in a moment of unguarded 
confidence to Mr. Sondes. “I was just saying 
to Samuel, that if I was a young gurl and single, 
I would give Mr. Forbes no rest till he married 
me.” 

‘** How fortunate it 1s, then, for Mr. Forbes that 
you are neither,” Mr. Sondes replied, and this 
reply Mrs. Jackson subsequently repeated to 
Percy Forbes, who declared his view of the matter 
to be “ widely different.” 

“God only knows how you can endure those 


people,” observed Lawrence Barbour to him one 


day. 
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“My dear fellow, variety is charming,” an- 
swered Mr. Forbes. “It is well for a man to see 
a little of all sorts ; and as Providence has cast 
my lot due east, I am determined to make the 
best of the dispensation.” 

“If any body had left me eight thousand 
pounds, I would have seen Limehouse at the 
devil before coming to live in it,” said Lawrence. 

“Well, I was going to the devil,” retorted Mr. 
Forbes, “and I thought if ever I meant to turn 
and go the other road, it was time for me to do 
so. Had I stayed at the West-end, I should 
have been in as bad a plight as ever before two 

‘years were over; but now, Mr. Barbour, nowI am 
going to try to beat you.” 

““No great trouble for you to do that, with all 
the money on your side,” was the reply. 

“And all the cleverness on yours,’ returned 

~ Percy Forbes ; and with that they parted. 
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